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sixth line, erase comma after ‘‘ again.” 

thirteenth line, read ‘* warrant.” 

eighteenth line, insert perfod after the word ‘‘ shaken.” 
twelfth line, omit ‘‘ that” before the word ‘* illumines.” 
eleventh line, read ‘‘ unshackled.”’ 

tenth line, read ‘‘ Abp. Whately.” 

first line of note, read 1 Pet., iv, 6. 

sixth line from bottom, erase comma after “ yet.” 


nineteenth line, erase comma after ‘‘ Christ.” 


PREFACE. 


In exhuming these sermons from the bottom of the barrel, 
where they have lain undisturbed for five years, I have no 
expectation of conferring upon them a longer life than may 
suffice to allow them to bear witness to the character of my 
teaching upon the subject of which they treat. Summoning 
them only as witnesses, I make no apology for their obvious 
defects of style and structure. Nor do I attempt to rewrite 
or recast them, but give them just as they stand, except that 
in the fourth sermon I state the doctrine of conditional im- 
mortality as I mow hold it, that is to say, hypothetically and 
not dogmatically. 

The reluctance which I feel to come before the public in 
the discussion of this subject is overcome by the necessity of 
correcting certain grave misconceptions of my views and of 
my teaching, which, owing to circumstances over which I had 
no control, have been given currency. For personal vindica- 
tion, a Christian man may wait for Time and Truth to come 
to his aid: but one who stands before men as an ambassador 
for Christ and a teacher of the sacred oracles, must needs 
have a care that he is not understood to hold and to preach 
doctrines which he distinctly rejects, and which he holds to 
_ be pernicious as well as erroneous. 

To supplement the very inadequate treatment of certain 
aspects of the subject in the sermons, I add an Introd uction. 
I insert, also, an Essay on “ Prayers for the Dead,” in order 
- to show that that ancient, though not primitive, custom 
gives no support to the hypothesis of future probation. 

R. H. McK. 


ASHEVILLE, N. C., July roth 1883. 
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* The first sin is neglect of truth.”—FRanz von BAADER. 


“The Christian Church and the Christian Creed are not 
bound up with any of the theological systems which have 
been elaborated by individuals, and which by their grandeur 
and grasp have fascinated, from time to time, whole churches 
and successive generations.” —Hrnry Wace, M.A., Bampton 
Lecturer, 1879. 


“To possess the truth of the Bible, and the truth not merely 
as an external authority, but to gain it by earnest labor of 
mind, and have it as a free inward possession, is the work 
appointed to us theologians in the sweat of our brow. The 
words are true in this matter also— 

“ What thou hast inherited from thy fathers, 
Earn it, in order to possess it.” —AUBERLEN. 


“We, for our part, with all respect for the men whom we 
revere, would not bind ourselves to any mere human author- 
ity, but would illuminate all human things with the 
impartial earnestness of divine truth, so far as it has un- 
folded itself to us. In itis ‘the one rule and guide by 
which all teaching and teachers must be tried and judged.’”’ 
—AUBERLEN. 


ENTRODUGTION. 


In every theological discussion we should distinguish 
clearly between the truth revealed—the original deposttum 
once delivered—and the inferences which men have drawn 
from the holy oracles. There is danger of mistaking the 
latter for the former, and the danger is the more studiously 
to be avoided because it means no less serious an error than 
this—that we substitute the doctrines and commandments of 
men for the everlasting and unchangeable truth of God by 
Him revealed to mankind. The “traditions of the elders” 
are doubtless worthy of a certain degree of respect, but it 
becomes thoughtful and reverent minds to discriminate 
between these and the faith once delivered. The heavenly 
treasure is in earthen vessels ; and there is in every age a 
tendency to accumulate earthy accretions around the Divine 
gems. The concrete which results from this mingling and 
combining of the human and the Divine elements—or rather 
the Divine revelation and the human interpretation thereof— 
can by no means be accepted as wholly of God by minds 
which are resolved to seek the truth at any cost, and to allow 
no man or body of men, no council of the fathers or assembly 
of the elders, to have dominion over their faith, The im- 
portance of this principle is obvious. It involves issues of 
great moment. Neglect to observe it has more than once 
led to intellectual stagnation in the blind adherence to 
forms of belief, which, with other corruptible things, have been 
received by tradition from the fathers. While fidelity to the 
Scriptures is vociferously and passionately asserted, there is 
in reality the substitution of a human regula fider for the 
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Divine, and instead of carrying up every question “ % the 
law and to the testimony,” appeal is made ‘‘ fo the fathers and 
to the customs, if they speak not according to this law it is 
because there is no light in them.” Now the principle is 
the same, whether the fathers to whom appeal is made be 
those of the fourth century or those of the eighteenth, 
those of the reformation era or those of an hundred or fifty 
years ago. In each case the same confusion results ; we 
_Measure our orthodoxy not by the only truly right opinions 
(or straight doctrines)—viz., those actually revealed by 
our Lord Jesus Christ, but by certain more or less ancient, 
more or less authoritative, deductions from those revealed 
truths; and thus the fundamental Protestant principle 
enunciated by Chillingworth—(“the Bible and the Bible 
alone the religion of Protestants”)—is abandoned in the 
name of Protestantism itself, and the essentially heterodox 
principle of an appeal to the opinions of men about the Word 
of God, instead of to the Word itself alone, is embraced in the 
name ofa hyper-refined orthodoxy. 

The reverence which devout believers delight to render 
to those in their age who seem to be, and perhaps are, 
pillars,” tends to run into the fatal mistake of obeying men 
rather than God. And for this reason: In our Christianized 
hero-worship we forget that the teachers of each age are 
necessarily the product of the age in which they live, and 
hence it is inevitable that they reflect, and their opinions 
reflect, the influence of contemporary thought and phi- 
losophy. But when another age comes in, and with it a 
new phase of philosophy and new currents of thought, the 
doctrinal forms of that preceding age have, to some extent, 
become antiquated. ‘‘ Now that which decayeth and 
waxeth old is ready to vanish away.” Or to put the same 
thought in a different way, there are in the theology of every 
age elements which are temporary and transitory, mingled 
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with those which are enduring, Divine and eternal. What 
is the inference? That fidelity to the truth demands that we 
carefully separate, in the theological forms which we have 
received from our fathers, the temporary or age-elements 
from those which belong to all ages. We enter on broad 
fields of truth planted and watered by our fathers; but we 
must separate between the wheat and the chaff if we would 
indeed reap the fruits of their labors. The wise master - 
builders who have gone before us have reared a noble 
edifice of Christian theology which we have inherited ; would 
we, however, be wise in our generation, as they in theirs, 
we must remove the scaffolding which they left standing. 
Only thus shall their work stand forth in fair and stately pro- 
portions—zdealized. ‘They who cry out in frantic zeal against 
the removal of the scaffolding under the plea of fidelity to 
the great and good men who reared the noble fabric of 
Christian theology are not to be numbered among the real 
friends of the orthodoxy of the past. Their proceeding is 
unscientific and irrational; and though they may garnish the 
tombs of the prophets they are strangers to the true spirit 
in which the prophets wrought for God. 


The principle upon which the foregoing remarks rest 
cannot consistently be questioned by any Protestant theo- 
logian. - That it is silently abandoned or unconsciously 
ignored in much of the popular theology of Protestant 
Christendom to-day cannot be denied. Eschatology is a 
department in which this is conspicuously true. And yet 
this is a field in which unquestioning adhesion to tra- 
ditional beliefs is especially to be avoided, partly because it 
was not on the whole as diligently cultivated by the 
reformers as other fields of inquiry, and partly because the 
New Testament revelation on this subject is, as Schliermacher 
pointed out, prophetic, and hence its interpretation is 
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‘subject necessarily to the peculiar indefiniteness and 
perplexities which inhere in all unfulfilled prophecy.’’ Dorner 
reminds us that “the old dogmatics have not sufficiently 
developed eschatology,” and that ‘‘compared with other 
dogmas this doctrine lacks both precision and certainty ;” 
which, indeed, is to be explained in part by the fact that 
“the New Testament leaves many enigmas and undeter- 
mined points remaining,” while at the same time here, as 
in the field of prophecy, “there are not wanting great fixed 
lines which permit an eschatological doctrine to be laid 
down,’* 

Peculiar care is, therefore, needed in the domain of 
eschatology to preserve a spirit of tolerance and humility in 
attempting to grope our way amid these “ half-revealed 
mysteries,” and yet to stand firmly on those “great fixed 
lines” which Scripture lays down. That the following 
sermons always tread this narrow and difficult path I am 
not presumptuous enough to suppose. ‘That they make no 
pretense of being a contribution to theological science is 
too obvious to need to be stated. Yet I am not without hope 
that they may indicate lines upon which students of the 
lively oracles may advance to a fresh and living apprehen- 
sion of the New Testament revelation on the question at 
issue. It will be seen that I cannot hold with the great 
German theologian just quoted that the “ fixed lines” of 
New Testament doctrine do not exclude those that obey 
not the Gospel in this life, from the hope of an opportunity 
of embracing it in the next. I stand with the late 
lamented theological luminary of Holland, who says, ‘‘ We 
distrust every mode of regarding the doctrine of salvation 
which in its foundation and tendency fails to do justice to 
the seriousness of the conception of an everlasting ‘Too 


* Dorner’s System of Christian Doctrine. Sec. 151. 
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Later,’ and of the holiness of a grace which cannot indeed 
be exhausted, but can just as little be mocked.’* 

Such words as those of Christ upon this subject could 
hardly be vindicated from the charge of exaggeration, “if He 
who spoke them had even seen a ray of light in the outer 
darkness and been able and willing to kindle it before oth- 
ers’ eyes.” Van Oosterzee indeed agrees with Dorner, and a 
host of other able modern expositors, that the two classical 
passages in the First Epistle of Peter (iii., 19-21; iv., 6) in- 
dicate that for those who, “from no fault of their own, know 
not the Gospel, opportunity will exist, even in the separate 
state, for hearing of the way of life.” (Vol. ii, p. 781.) 
We may not be prepared to follow him in this; but whatever 
such passages prove with regard to the heathen, they give, as 
he himself points out, no ground whatever for concluding 
such a future probation for those who hear and reject in this 
life the Gospel of salvation. The traditional theology ap- 
pears, therefore, to rest on a solid foundation in attaching 
such tremendous importance to the moral probation in this 
life. 

Not only a numerous array of separate passages, but, what 
is of more weight and of surer significance, the whole tenor 
and analogy of Scripture bears heavily against any hope of 
future probation for those who reject the Gospel of the grace 
of God in this life. 

But, on the other hand, the popular theology appears to 
me by no means as securely grounded in maintaining the 
absolute endlessness of future torment. Eternal punishment, 
be it observed, does not necessarily involve eternal suffering. 
We must here carefully distinguish between Scripture itself 
and an interpretation of Scripture—between what is revealed 
and what men have understood to be revealed. If the popu- 


* Van Oosterzee, Christian Dogmatics, vol. ii., p. 809. 
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lar interpretation of Scripture on this point is correct, then 
we find Scripture against Scripture, for there are many places 
in the Bible which stand opposed to the conception of an 
eternal Dualism—a Hell of sin and woe co-eternal with the 
throne of God and the Home of the Blessed—a world of 
insanity and blind enmity to God continued eternally ” 
‘‘alongside the world of the perfected and saved.” (Dorner. ) 
We vainly strive to harmonize the “screaming dissonance” 
of such a consummation with the representation given in 
Scripture of a universe in which God is “all in all,” (1 Cor. 
xv., 28)—every knee bending at the name of Jesus, and 
every tongue confessing that He is Lord (Phil. 11, 9, 10); 
‘every creature which is in heaven, and on the earth, and 
under the earth, and such as are in the sea,” “‘saying bless- 
ing and honor and glory and power be unto Him that sitteth 
on the throne, and unto the Lamb for ever and ever.” (Rev. 
Wig 13). 7 

We are therefore compelled to ask whether there is not 
some other interpretation of ‘‘eternal punishment ” than the 
traditional one—an interpretation which will not set one part 
of the New Testament at variance with another—and which 
will, at the same time, not require us to accept “a cheerless 
Dualism ” as “the end of the world’s history,” but will ex- 


* The destructive school of critics avail themselves of this inconsist- 
ency to support their views of the natural origin of the New Testament 
writings, and the unauthentic character of much of the text. Thus Dr. 
Samuel Davidson, of Halle, earnestly maintains that ‘‘ the eternity of 
Hell torments ” is taught in many passages. But he proceeds to point 
out that other passages have a very different complexion. What is the 
explanation? ‘‘We cannot easily distinguish His (Christ’s) authentic 
utterances from those of tradition.” (Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 
113.) Moreover, he holds that Christ accommodated his teaching on 
this subject to the prevailing views, p. 115. Upon the supposition that 
the traditional interpretation is the right one, how is Davidson’s argu- 
ment to be answered? 
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hibit that Unity which, as Van Oosterzee says, “ the thought- 
ful mind strives after,” ‘and which appears to be attainable 
only when eventually God’s wide-extending creation contains 
no other than blissful creatures.”* 

Now, we find an interpretation which satisfies these con- 
ditions if we observe that the final judgment of the wicked 
is described in Scripture as ‘‘ perdition,” “destruction,” ‘ ex- 
termination,” “death,” ‘‘the second death,” while ‘‘immor- 
tality,” “eternal life,’ and the ‘‘incorruptibile inheritance” 
are declared to be the gift of God to those who ‘‘receive ” 
Jesus Christ, and so become the sons of God. A punish- 
ment which ends, at last, at some period indefinitely beyond 
the judgment-day, in extinction of being, at once harmo- 
nizes with the scriptural doctrine of a universe eventually 
purged from all evil, and with the solemn and awful lan- 
guage by which Scripture closes forever the door of hope 
against the impenitent. It is also an eternal punishment be- 
cause it deprives the guilty, for all eternity, of the Heaven 
and the Life which they have rejected. It enables us to see 
how some shall be beaten with many stripes and some with 
few.+ It removes, finally, the tremendous moral difficulty 
that attaches to the doctrine of absolutely endless suffer- 
ing, which, as the great Dutch theologian just quoted says, 
‘‘has about it for our natural feeling something indescriba- 
bly harsh, and appears, indeed, absolutely irreconcilable with 
all which we believe of God’s redeeming love.” } 

It is no part of the purpose of this essay to enter at length 
upon the discussion of so large a theme, but rather to offer 
some suggestions which may clear the way for an earnest, a 


* Christian Dogmatics, p. 807. 
cf. Dorneron The Future State., pp. 113, 126. 
+ It is surprising that Dorner (and after him Davidson) fails to see 
this, 
Christian Dogmatics, vol. ii,, p. 807. 
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diligent, a thoughtful and a dispassionate consideration of 
the subject. I am not committed to the advocacy of the 
doctrine of conditional immortality. I view it as a hypothe- 
sis, which more nearly than any other satisfies the conditions 
which Scripture and Reason affix to the subject. As such, 
and not as an ultimate dogmatic conclusion, which further 
investigation can by no means modify, I present it for con- 
sideration here.* 

Let the following matters, then, be carefully considered: 

1. The hypothesis of Conditional Immortality, or of the 
ultimate annihilation of those who reject Christ Jesus, the 
Saviour, is not to be confounded with the opinion that the 
wicked are annihilated at death—in other words, that there is 
no future life for them. To deny that man possesses by na- 
ture an immortality which even God cannot take away, is a 
totally different thing from asserting that death dissolves the 
soul as well asthe body. The advocate of this view asserts 
the survival of all souls after death. What he denies is their 
eternal survival, believing in the ‘‘ second death” of the un- 
godly. 

2. This opinion is no new thing in the Church, as is so 
often asserted without proof. 

Dr. Davidson says: ‘‘ The annihilation doctrine is confes- 
sedly an old one.”+ (He himself vehemently opposes it.) 
Dr. Dorner, whose authority in the field of historico-dogmat- 
ical inquiry will not be disputed, writes: ‘‘For the opinion 


* The fault is not mine if I am compelled to come before the public 
with opinions held tentatively rather than positively. Once only be- 
fore, in a ministry of nineteen years, have I undertaken the public dis- 
cussion of this subject (see the fourth sermon of this series), and then 
under the pressure of an unusual popular interest in the question. I 
am not ashamed to acknowledge that, fresh from the warm pursuit of 
the truth at that time, I held this opinion somewhat more confidently, 
and stated it more dogmatically, than I hold and state it now. 

+ Doctrine of the Last Things, p. 117. 
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that man has no natural immortality, but that it is first a 
gift of Christian grace, many voices in the ancient Church 
declare themselves."* Dr. Isaac Watts, ‘‘the flower of 
Nonconformist orthodoxy,” maintained it one hundred and 
fifty years ago. He says, speaking of the sentence passed 
upon Adam: 


‘Who can say whether the word death might not be fairly construed 
to extend to the utter destruction of the soul as well as of the body ? 
For man by sin had forfeited all that God had given him—that is, the 
life and existence of his soul as well as of his body; and why might not 
the threatening declare that even a God of goodness had to resume all 
back again, and utterly destroy and annihilate his creatures forever? 
There is not one place of Scripture that occurs to me where the word 
death, as it was first threatened in the law of innocency, necessarily 
signifies a certain miserable immortality of the soul, either to Adam, the 
actual sinner, or to his posterity.” 


Thirteen hundred years before Dr. Watts, conditional im- 
mortality was taught by no less a luminary than Athanasius 
himself, ‘‘the father of orthodoxy ” (obiit, A. D. 370). 

There is a passage in his treatise on the /ucarnation of the 
Word (Cologne edition, p. 56), from which I draw the fol- 
lowing propositions: 


(1) ‘‘ Man is, according to his natnre, mortal.” ‘* The race of man, 
according to the condition of their own nature, were not sufficient to 
endure forever.” 

(2) Immortality was to have been the reward of obedience in Para- 
dise. 

‘¢ He presented them a law, so that if they should preserve his favor 
and continue in piety, they might possess this life in paradise without 
sorrow or pain or care, in addition to the promise of immortality in the 
heavens.” ‘‘On account of his likeness to God he could, by piety, 
ward off his natural mortality, and remain incorruptible if he retained 
his knowledge of God, or lose his incorruption if he lost his life in 
God.” 

(3) The loss of immortality was the penalty of disobedience. ‘‘If 


* The Future State, p. 54. 
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they disobeyed or became rebellious, they might know that they would 
undergo the destruction in death which was according to their nature 

and no longer live in the Paradise, but outside Paradise, afterwards dy- 
ing, remain in death and destruction. For this the Scripture signifies 
from the mouth of God. ‘In the day thou eatest thereof thou shalt 
surely die.’ For what else can this signify than this—that not only 
they should die, but in the destruction of death remain?” ‘The trans- 
gression of the command brought them back to their natural condition. 
So that even as when not existing they had been created (ov dvres 
yeyovaow), So, also, they should undergo destruction of being in the 
course of time (obtws 58 Thy eis To elvar POopav Vropeivwor TH xpdve).”’ And, 
again, he says, sinful men ‘‘ should be emptied of eternal existence 
cevwOjvar S€ Tod elvac ae‘), and this is for them, being dissolved, to remain 
in death and destruction.” 

(4) The object of the Incarnation of the Logos was to save man from 
relapsing into nothingness and to endow him with immortality, in the 
renewed image of God—so that as by transgression they had been born 
for mortality (or rather for destruction, ¢@opav), by repentance they 
might again come to incorruption. For this cause that incorporeal 
and incorruptible Word of God came down to our abode and took our 
nature upon Him, in order that by death He might abolish death, and 
give to man the hope of life eternal.” 


I owe the previous quotation to Edward White (Life in 
Christ, pp. 454-6). The following passages, also from Atha- 
nasius’ treatise on the Incarnation, are found in an Appen- 
dix to Dr. Wace’s Bampton Lectures, though not quoted by 
him with reference to the matter now in hand. The trans- 
lation is my own: 


«¢ Shall not God much more spare his own creatures, that they should 
not wander from Him, and serve things that are not, especially because 
such wandering becomes the cause of their destruction and extinction” 
(amwdcias kai dbaricnod), p. 298. ‘*It belonged to none else to change 
the corruptible into incorruption but to Him the Saviour, who also in 
the beginning made all things out of nothing; and it belonged to none 
else but to the Image of the Father to create men anew after that 
image; and it belonged to none else to render the mortal immortal 
(rd Ovynrdv 40dévarov mapacr}oa:) but to Him whose life was in Himself, our 
Lord Jesus Christ.” (Pp. 306-7.) 
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In addition to these passages from Wace’s pages, we cite 
the following: Speaking of Christ’s second advent, he says : 
“He cometh to award to all the fruits of His cross, that is 
to say, the resurrection and incorruption,” (ty dvdotacw xat 
tiv agGapotav). De Incarnatione, p. 110 A., Cologne 
edition, 1686; and again, referring to the Christians’ 
triumph over the fear of death, he says: ‘‘ For they certainly 
know that when they die they are not destroyed, but live and 
are made incorruptible by the resurrection,” (Id., p. 80, A.) 
To confirm the correctness of our interpretation of Atha- 
nasius, we cite the following summary of his doctrine from 
Herzog’s Cyclopezedia (first edition, 1854), Art. Athanasius : 

‘‘Man created after the Word as His image recognizes this image. 

: Hence he also participates in the imperishable divine life 
(ap0apcia, Bavaria), By sin he has lost the one and the other, and has 
fallen into ignorance and error as well as into vanity and transitoriness 
($9op4) [rather corruption]. But the rational and immortal soul has 
not therefore been entirely abandoned by God and His Word, in which, 
indeed, its reason and immortality are grounded. . . . The 
original knowledge and communion of God could only be restored by 
the descent of the Eternal Word into humanity by the Incarnation. 

It was necessary because God, according to his faithful- 
ness, could not permit the nature which participated of his Logos to go 


to destruction. . . . ln Him the imperishable life was recovered 
for all.” 


Here clearly immortality is declared to have been con- 
ditional, It was lost by sin. It was recovered by the incar- 
nation. It was recovered for all in the same sense that 
Christ died for all in order that all might be saved. In both 
cases the gift is conditional. 

Having quoted thus at length from the De Jncarnatone, I 
am bound in candor to add that Miller, in his article on 
Athanasius in Herzog’s second edition, casts doubt upon the 
authenticity of that treatise. If this opinion of Médller’s, 
however, be set aside, there can be no doubt that the 
greatest champion of orthodoxy the early Church produced 
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throws his broad shield over those who maintain conditional 
immortality. From the point of view of the ecclesiastical 
dogmatist it is a solecism to attaint with heresy the followers 
of ‘‘the Father of Orthodoxy !” 

But there is other and earlier testimony. Zheophilus of 
Antioch writes : 


‘‘Some will ask, Was Adam by nature mortal? By no means, 
Immortal? Not this either, What then—nothing at all? I answer 
neither mortal nor immortal, for if the Creator had made him from the 
first immortal He would have made hima god. If mortal, then God 
would appear as the Author of death. He made him capable of becom- 
ing either ; so that by keeping the commandments of God he might 
attain immortality as his reward and become Divine. But if he should 
turn to mortal things and disobey God, he would be the author of his 
own death.” 


The opinions of Arnodius are too well known to need 
quotation. 
Ireneus, Bishop of Lyons (A. D. 202) : 


‘© They who are unthankful to Him for this with respect to this short 
transitory life, which is His gift . . . . shall be most justly de- 
prived of length of days forever and ever.” 


Justin Martyr (A. D. 135) seems to have wavered in his 
opinion. Yet the following utterances are unequivocal : 


‘©The souls of the righteous remain in some better place, but the 
evil in a worse, waiting till the time of judgment. And so the former, 
being worthy to appear before God, shall not die any more, and the 
latter shall be punished so Jong as it shall please God that they exist 
and be punished.” ‘*Whenever it is necessary that the soul should no 
longer be, the vital spirit leaves it and the soul is no more, but itself 
returns pee, it was taken.” 


i 


ise (martyred A. D. oe - 


** Watch, be vigilant as God’s athlete. The reward is incorruption 
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and life eternal.’ Christ ‘‘ breathes the breath of immortality into His 
Church.’* 


These voices from the ante-nicene age bear witness to the 
complexion of primitive doctrine before heathen phi- 
losophy gained the victory over Christian revelation on this 
subject of natural immortality. 

3. Another consideration which may pave the way to a 
dispassionate consideration of the Scripture revelation is 
that the absolute immortality and indestructibility of the 
soul is a doctrine of philosophy and not of the Holy 
Scriptures. Before the immortality of the soul is employed 
as an argument to cut short all discussion of the question of 
the meaning of the sacred oracles, let us at least re-examine 
the basis upon which it rests. Let us state distinctly to our- 
selves the Scriptural grounds for such a belief, and show 
cause for challenging St. Paul’s affirmation that absolute 
immortality belongs to one only, even God. Let us see 
whether we can disprove the proposition laid down by an 
able writer on this subject, “That the doctrine of the 
immortality of the soul is never once explicitly delivered 
throughout the whole range of the Jewish and the Christian 
Scriptures.” And in our inquiry upon this point let us 
carefully avoid confounding the survival of the soul with its 
elernal survival, that is, its possessing a future life with its 
possessing an indestructible future life. It is noteworthy that 
Dr. Davidson, though he passionately maintains the immor- 
tality of the soul, makes no attempt to show that it is taught 
- in the Bible. 

4. Next let the proof which philosophy offers for the 
belief in the absolute immortality and indestructibility of 


* See Edward White, Life in Christ, pp. 446-456, and especially 
** Death and Grace as Related tothe Doctrine of a Future Life,” by 
Professor Hudson, of Cambridge, Mass. ‘This latter work I have not 
seen. 
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the soul be carefully scrutinized. Archbishop Whately gave 
it as his judgment that its immortality is not discoverable by 
reason. Dr. J. J. S.. Perowne declares that apart from 
Christian faith the arguments for immortality ‘‘lose their 
force. You are left in a world of shadows. The immor- 
tality of the soul is a phantom which eludes your eager — 
grasp.” Canon Westcott writes, ‘‘ Popular language and 
belief are so strong in the assertion of the personal immor- 
tality of the soul in our post-Christian times that it is very 
. difficult to realize the true state of the problem.” He thus 
speaks of Aristotle’s treatment of Plato’s great argument for 
immortality : ‘‘Sternly and pitilessly he states the last con- 
clusion on man’s natural hope of immortality as tested by 
reason ; and the very coldness of his words gives them an 
indescribable pathos.” (Gospel of the Resurrection, p. 148)- 
‘*We commonly interrogate the soul only as to the future ; 
it can speak equally well as to the past. Every argument 
for the soul’s permanence based upon its essential character 
tells equally in favor of its pre-existence.” (Id., p. 151.) 
‘« Faith, or love, or instinct may cross the Dark River, but 
they go alone; reason cannot follow them.” (Id., p. 155.) 
To these testimonies let the following from Dorner be 
added: ‘‘There is no evidence which compels belief in 
immortality”—though he himself holds to the belief. 
Davidson also confesses that Plato’s argument is invalid. 

5. Freed by such considerations from those pre-judg- 
ments which are as colored glasses through which we 
examine the complexion of the scriptural revelation upon 
this subject, we may then take up the sacred volume with 
minds open to receive its instruction, and may interpret it 
unfettered by traditional opinions. 

The first question is, what is revealed in its pages con- 
cerning immortality? If it does not teach that man is 
naturally immortal, does it teach that all men, good 
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and bad, become immortal by virtue of the incarnation 
and atonement of Christ? Is this immortality an ab- 
solute gift to all mankind, or is it offered conditionally 
~ to all that believe in Him? The former opinion is held 
by many who count themselves strictly orthodox and who 
hold the doctrine of conditional immortality a novelty and 
a heresy. According to these teachers immortality before 
the fall was conditional upon obedience ; was lost by sin ; 
and was restored to a// men in body and soul by the resur- 
rection of Christ. Upon which we offer two suggestions: 
first, that if immortality was ovce conditional upon obedience 
and faith in God, it is not unreasonable to suppose it may 
again (now) be conditional ; and, secondly, that if the odor 
of orthodoxy is not lost by abandoning the dogma of 
natural immortality as a thing essential to man’s being, and 
holding that it was not an absolute, but a conditional gift 
in Eden, it is difficult to see how it can be a heresy to 
maintain precisely the same position as to /alen man. There 
is indeed something indescribably shocking in the aspect in 
which such a view as this exhibits the incarnation and 
atonement of Christ. Did Christ indeed confer immor- 
tality upon sinners who otherwise would have perished out 
of being, but who by reason of his interposition are now 
condemned to live on forever suffering endless torture? Is 
this the fruit of his agony and bloody sweat? Is this the 
travail of his soul wherewith He is satisfied? And to that 
great Gospel—‘‘ God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him should 
not perish, but have everlasting life”—-must we add an 
appendix to this effect—‘‘and that whosoever believeth not 
should be endowed with immortal existence in order to suffer eternal 
torment and never to perish” ? 

But if every devout mind must recoil from substituting 
such a doctrine of Moloch as this, for the Gospel of the 
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grace of God, we are thrown back upon the other alterna- 
tive, viz., that “God hath given unto us Eternal Life; and 
this Life is in His Son.” “ He that hath the Son of God 
hath life;” ‘‘ Whosoever believeth in Him shall not perish;” 
“The gift of God is eternal life;’ ‘‘ This is the will of Him 
that sent Me, that every one which seeth the Son and believ- 
eth on Him, may have everlasting life—and I will raise him 
up at the last day.” We state the doctrine in New Testa- 
ment language because we can find no other to express it 
more plainly. It may be objected that, according to St. 
Paul, “As in Adam all die, so in Christ shall all be made 
alive” (1 Cor. xv., 22). But it can be shown incontestibly 
that the Apostle has reference here only to those who are 
united to Christ by faith. For, first, the phrase ‘2 Christ” 
(¢v Xocot@) is never applied to any but believers. Secondly, 
the context shows that he has in view none but believers. 
Thus, in verse 18 he specifies ‘‘those who have fallen asleep 
in Christ,” and in verse 20 speaks of Christ as ‘‘the first- 
fruits of them that slept;” and, again, in verse 23, ‘‘ But every 
man in his own order: Christ, the first-fruits, afterwards ¢hey 
that are Christ's at his coming.” Compare also verses 42-44, 
where the Apostle clearly lets us see that he is speaking only 
of the resurrection of the just unto “glory.” From all which 
we certainly conclude that verse 22 means that, as “all in 
Adam” (2. ¢. the whole human race) ‘‘die,” “so also all in 
Christ” (z. ¢. all believers) ‘‘shall be made alive.” It is here 
as itis with Rom. v.,18, “As by the offence of one, judg- 
ment came upon all men to condemnation, so by the right- 
eousness of one the free gift came upon all men unto justifi- 
cation of life.” This, which Restorationists and Universalists 
understand to teach that all men shall be actually justified, 
can only be interpreted in the light of the first part of the 
Epistle, to mean that the free gift came to all men as an offer, 
as an opportunity of salvation with a view to justification of life. 
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So 1 Cor. xv. 22 and other passages teach only that immor- 
tality is offered to all men in the Gospel, and that all who 
are ‘‘found in Christ” by faith, will rise to everlasting life, 
even as all who are ‘‘in Adam ” by nature, must die.* 

A second inquiry must be made. What does Scripture 
teach as to the punishment of the wicked? Upon this we 
have already offered some remarks on a preceding page, and 
it will be found discussed also in the fourth sermon of the 
series. ‘The material point is whether the numerous and va- 
ried expressions in the Bible which describe the final end of 
the ungodly as death and destruction, perishing and vanish- 
ing away, extermination and the second death are to be un- 
derstood figuratively or literally. In determining this ques- 
tion it will be well to bear in mind the canon of interpreta- 
tion laid down by “the judicious Hooker,” that ‘‘where a 
literal construction will stand, the farthest from the letter is 
commonly the worst.” Of the literal sense Luther said that 
it was the substance of faith and of theology. And Dean 
Alford held “that a figurative sense of words is never admis- 
sible except when required by the context.” If, then, the lit- 
eral sense of these scriptural terms is rejected, good and sufh- 
cient reason must be shown; nay, it must be proved that the 
literal sense ‘‘ cannot stand,” that the context reguwires its 
abandonment. Can this be shown in the present case ? 

If not, then we arrive at the doctrine of final extinction of 
being for the ungodly by a line of exegesis independent of 
that considered a moment ago from the New Testament 
teaching as to life and immortality being conditional on 
union with Christ. Now these two lines of investigation are 
not dependent on each other. This second inquiry into 
the final doom of the wicked does not require—in order to 


* Dr. Davidson, in discussing this passage, overlgoks this limitation 
of the subject of the sentence, Even Homer nods sometimes! See his 
Doctrine of Last Things, p. 121.) 
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establish the same conclusion—more than this, that we ad- 
mit the power of God to destroy even a being who by his 
nature is immortal. And are we prepared to deny this? 
The words of Van Oosterzee may here be quoted (though he 
does not pronounce for our view): ‘‘Such an annihilation 
of the incurably evil would, we readily confess, appear most 
acceptable to us, if we should give to our own thoughts the 
highest authority in this province. For it is very difficult to 
conceive of an endless existence in connection with one who 
is entirely separated from God, the source of life, on which 
account, accordingly, Scripture has described this condition 
as the second death.”* 

I would here call attention to Dr. Davidson’s trenchant 
argument against the view set forth in the preceding pages. 
(See his Doctrine of Last Things, Ch. VI.) Undoubtedly 
the opinions of so eminent a critic and so able a writer 
ought to be carefully weighed. Yet, in estimating their 
value, we must observe that the consideration upon which 
he chiefly relies to refute conditional immortality is purely 
philosophical. He says: ‘‘It presupposes two untenable 
things, viz., that man is mortal by nature, and that annihila- 
tion exists in God’s creation.” Again and again he returns 
to the same consideration—the zmstinct of immortality. We 
search his pages in vain for any argument from the New 
Testament itself. Even when he would show that the 
writers held this doctrine of immortality, he flies to the teach- 
ing of contemporary schools of philosophy—never to their 
own! Had the evangelic or apostolic writings contained 
the proof of such an opinion, Dr. Davidson would certainly 
not have failed to produce it. 

More than this. This great critic confirms our exegesis. 
For he says: ‘‘ We allow that the teaching of the New Tes- 
tament on the subject sets forth eternal life rather than a 


* Dogmatics, p. 808. 
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metaphysical immortality of the soul.” (p. 128.) He admits 
that the fourth gospel favors conditional immortality, but 
denies its Johannine authorship. ‘‘This gospel cannot be 
taken for a genuine record of the Redeemer’s sayings, and 
the writer, imbued with Alexandrian philosophy, must have 
believed in the immortality of the soul.” (p. 120.) Thus the 
authority of St. John in favor of our hypothesis, like that of 
Athanasius, can only be escaped by denying the authenticity 
of his writings ! 

6. It is a weighty consideration that the advocates of 
eternal torment in hell, in attempting to justify their posi- 
tion against the followers of Origen, and to cut off the pos- 
sibility of repentance and conversion after death, assert that 
the damned lose entirely their moral freedom and become 
so debased and degraded, so sunk in spiritual darkness and 
alienation from God, that it is only a shattered wreck and 
ruin of man that is left. But what is this but annihilation 
in another form of statement? 

Let us hear Dorner on this point: “The necessary eternal 
duration of the rejection and damnation of the one class 
could be maintained, with complete definiteness, only pro- 
vided we also taught, as advocates of eternal damnation 
generally do teach, the total loss of freedom for conversion 
—absolute hardening, whereupon the new question arises 
whether such are still men and not rather beings that were 
men, but have really fallen back to a lower plane.” ‘“ How- 
ever it may be disputed whether so shattered a being, in 
whom that which makesa man man—reason and freedom— 
is extinguished, is still to be called a man, so much seems 
clear, that even the Church teachers mentioned reach, in the 
main point, an annihilation of the ungodly. These are, 
then, to be viewed essentially as a kind of demented beings, 
perhaps raging forever in impotent fury, which again would 
be a sort of annihilation of their human character. It can- 
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not, in fact, be denied that the two views—that of those who 
make freedom and reason, and especially God-consciousness 
to be extinguished forever in the damned, and that of the 
advocates of the annihilation of the ungodly—approach very 
near to each other, only that the latter have this in their 
favor, that they at least set aside the screaming dissonance 
that would be left, by reason of the unity of the world, if 
alongside the world of the perfected and saved that other 
world of insanity and blind enmity to God continued eter- 
nally. . . . Ifwehold fast to the immortality of the 
wicked, we must not assume the effect of sin to be the entire 
extinction of freedom and reason.”—System of Christian Doc- 
trine, Secs. 154, 5, 6. 

7. And finally, let us weigh the significance of the fact that 
the doctrine of absolutely endless torment seems to be en- 
tirely unable to justify itself to the reason or the conscience 
of men, and that its only resource, when pursued and at- 
tacked, is that of the ostrich on the desert—to hide its head in 
the sand. What is its present status in Christendom? What 
its hold upon the intellect and the heart of the Church? Is 
it preached in our pulpits? Is it believed when preached? 
Might it not almost be said that even when it is believed it 
is not preached, and that when it is preached it is not be- 
lieved ?* Of course there are exceptions; but they only 
prove the rule. There can be no question that the dogma 
has lost its hold upon much of the best intelligence and 
piety in our churches. 

There can be as little question that the doctrine of the 
APOKATASTASIS, in some form or other, is gaining adherents 
rapidly, both among the clergy and the laity. Though not 
avowed, though not even categorically admitted to one’s self, 
it is cherished as a hope; and in such cases the tremendous 


* 7. e. by those to whom it is preached. 
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moral significance of the probation in this present life (and 
with it the awful peril of rejecting the Gospel), is lost, and the 
force of the appeal of Christianity to the conscience is cor- 
respondingly weakened. 

The late Frederick Robertson thus photographed the situ- 
ation in his day: ‘‘ Future retribution has become a kind of 
figment. Hell is in the world of shadows. The tone in 
which educated men speak of it still is often only that good- 
humored condescension which makes allowances for childish 
superstition.” If this be in any degree a true representation, 
can Christian theologians afford to ignore it? Is there no 
reason to think that our eschatology needs readjustment to 
the actual facts of the Christian revelation ? 

I, for my part, avow my decided impression that if the 
scriptural revelation of the momentous significance of man’s 
probation here is to be conserved; if the awful peril of reject- 
ing the Gospel is to be set in its true light; if the irrevocable 
nature of the doom of the impenitent, so clearly declared by 
our Lord, is not to be superseded by what I cannot but con- 
sider the unscriptural and vain expectation of a final restora- 
tion of the lost, it must be bya candid investigation along the 
lines imperfectly indicated in this paper. The exegesis which 
labors to establish eternal torment as the doctrine of Christ 
and His Apostles may justify the traditional theology; but 
will it justify Christianity itself to the intellect and the con- 
science and the heart of the men of our time? 

Is our traditional orthodoxy co-extensive and identical with 
Christianity itself? Nay, is it even of greater importance? 
And are we to imperil the latter in order to rescue the 
former ? 

It is not only that the dogma of endless torment is @ priort 
difficult of belief—even, as John Foster declared, irreconcila- 
ble with our fundamental conceptions of God, and with the 
deepest intuitions of the moral reason—but its advocates must 
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attempt the hopeless task of reconciling it with such utter- 
ances of the Lord and His Apostles as assert unity and har- 
mony as the goa! of the universe. While they stumble in the 
vain attempt, there steps forward, on the one hand, the resto- 
rationist, with his plausible theory, and wins the assent of 
multitudes; while, on the other, appears the disciple of the 
destructive criticism, and says: ‘Gentlemen, you are both 
right. Eternal torment zs taught in the New Testament; 
and the final unity and harmony of the universe is also 
taught. The fact is, the New Testament is full of theolog- 
ical ‘an/inomies’ and antagonisms. Its hands are the hands 
of Esau, but its voice is the voice of Jacob. Its basis is the 
circle of Jewish notions current in that age. Its eschatology 
is not a homogeneous doctrine. The picture it presents is 
‘fluctuating and inconsistent.’ Why? Partly because it is 
difficult to sift the true from the false in the New ‘Testament 
writings; partly because it isa human and fallible produc- 
tion in which harmony and consistency are not to be looked 
for.”* It is but a feeble defense which the advocates of the 
traditional view can make against these simultaneous attacks 
from opposite directions. The men who are best able to 
defend an enlightened orthodoxy and a consistent adhesion 
to the absolute truthfulness of the New Testament, are those 
who, with Weisse and Rothe and White and Constable and 
Litton and our own Hall and Huntington, adopt the 
hypothesis of conditional immortality.t Of this there can be 
no doubt. 


* See this strikingly exemplified in the case of one of the apostles of 
the destructive criticism, Dr. Davidson, in his Doctrine of Last Things, 
PP- 155-150. 

¢ For an account of the literature of this subject, I refer to Edward 
White’s ‘‘ Life in Christ ”—preface, pp. vi, vii—several times quoted 
above. See also ‘‘Life or Death,” by E. F. Litton, M.A. Among 
American writers I refer to Rev. Chas. H. Hall, D.D., and Rev, Wm. 
R. Huntington, D.D. 
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Yet, after all that has been urged, I conclude with an 
interrogation rather than with an affirmation. Dogmatic 
certainty is not claimed for the views here recommended for 
consideration. And yet if they are only probadle they may 
be useful, for Butler has taught us that “ Probability is the 
very guide of life.” If what is here suggested have the effect, 
in any degree, to stimulate inquiry, I shall have my reward. 
Nothing is as hurtful to theology as intellectual stagnation. 
In our age, as in all ages, unquestioning adhesion to tradi- 
tional beliefs isa fatal bar to progress whether in natural, 
moral or theological science. 

That I abstain from claiming exegetical certainty for the 
opinions put forward will surprise only those who forget 
that on such a subject—frophefic in its nature, stretching 
away into the region of darkness and ‘“‘ half-revealed 
mysteries ’—tolerance and humility especially become us. 
Nor is such a position unscientific.  Counterbalancing evi- 
dence which perplexes the mind and leaves the judgment in 
suspense, is no more surprising in theological than in 
natural science. Indeed, when we consider the relation 
between the Bible and theology, that it is to be studied as 
the scientist studies nature, to educe thence the science of 
divine things, it is even probable beforehand that in 
theological as in natural science there should often be a failure 
to attain overwhelming and conclusive evidence, and hence 
that only a qualified assertion of certain aspects of religious 
truth should be possible. With Auberlen we maysay: “He 
who is earnest about the truth, will, even if there are difficult- 
ies which cannot all at once be removed, at least not rashly de- 
cide.” And with Julius Miller we may reflect that “ourattempts 
to exhibit the truth in its entirety and connection are only like 
the prattle of children, compared with that perfect knowledge 
which awaits us; but, woe would it be unto us, if, because 
we cannot have the perfect, we should cease to apply to the 
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imperfect, in all truthfulness and honor, ourstrength and toil.” 
Be we only loyal to the truth of God so far as we have 
been able by His grace to find and to receive it; ready to 
do obeisance to it whenever we see it; ready to suffer for it 
if He will ; rejoicing in it ‘‘as the mother of our peace and 
joy ’—we may then, as to the rest, 


‘Wait the great teacher, Death, and God adore.” 


. 


FUTURE PUNISHMENT A DOCTRINE OF 
NATURAL RELIGION. 
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Job, xxi, 30.—‘‘ The wicked is reserved to the day of destruction: 
they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 


Such was the sentiment of a man who lived about 
as long before the Christian era as we live after it. 
Such is the record of a book which was written be- 
fore Moses wrote the Pentateuch, and which is, prob- 
ably, the oldest book in the world. I place it before 
you to-day, not in the aspect of an inspired utter- 
ance (though such it is), but simply as the oldest 
recorded opinion concerning the great question 
which is agitating the public mind among us. You 
will not fail to notice that it effectually disposes of 
the flippant statement, so often repeated, that there 
is no reference to a future life in the Old Testament. 
“ The wicked are reserved to the day of destruction : 
they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 

The general agitation of this subject, and the pro- 
found interest it has excited, seem to demand that 
I should set forth to you the views which seem to 
me the true ones upon this momentous question. 
My discourse this morning will be directed to show 
the reasonableness of the general doctrine of a future 
retribution, without entering now into the question 
of the character or duration of the punishment to be 
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inflicted. My argument will be entirely apart from 
the authority or inspiration of Scripture, and its aim 
will be to show that we have strong and sufficient 
grounds, on purely rational principles, for expecting 
as a certain event, a future punishment of the 
wicked. 

I. First, then, let me point out a very common 
error which underlies much of the discussion of this 
subject. 

It is assumed that ‘‘ the Bible is the foundation” 
of the doctrine of future punishment, and, accord- 
ingly, it is proposed to tear up the Bible, in order to 
rid mankind of this dogma, which the infidel finds so 
‘“ hateful.” 

But what are the facts? The doctrine of hell, or a 
future punishment for the wicked, has existed among 
nations who never saw a page of the Bible. One of 
the best scholars that this country has produced, a 
man distinguished both in the walks of science and 
of literature, the late TAYLER LEWIS, LL.D., of the 
University of the City of New York, gave it as the 
result of his researches, that the ‘‘ doctrine of a hell 
for the wicked is one of the oldest articles in the 
religious creed of all ages and nations.” 

It is, then, the opinion of this man of wide culture 
and scientific research, that those nations who were 
fortunate enough (!) not to be fettered by that 
dreadful book, the Bible (the source, according to 
our latter-day infidels, of the worst evils which have 
afflicted humanity, but especially of the horrible 
dogma of future punishment), were, nevertheless, 
dominated by this terrible anticipation of retributive 
justice after death. 
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Let me give you some instances of this: 

Plato speaks of ‘‘ those places commonly said to be 
below, which, under the name of Hades (hell), and 
other like designations, men greatly fear and dream 
about ;’* and he adds, that the judgment of the gods 
is by no means to be avoided. And again, in the 
Republic, occurs the following passage: ‘‘ Know, 
assuredly, O Socrates, that when a man thinks he is 
near his end, fear enters into him, and anxiety about 
things which before gave him no concern. For the 
stories told of those in Hades—how the man who 
has here done wrong must there suffer the penalty 
—once laughed at, then surely torture his soul, lest 
Piey pe true 4). .\ oo He) therefore, who: finds in 
his life many evil acts, awaking as a child out of 
sleep, is terrified, and lives with gloomy foreboding; 
but him who is conscious of no wrong, sweet hope 
attends. +t Here is a glimpse of the conscience of 
the ancient world, which testifies to the universal 
belief in a retributive hell and a coming judgment. 

Lucretius, a Roman poet, a cotemporary of Cesar, 
in whose pages you will find most of the arguments 
of the modern infidel, declared, as his successors 
and imitators are declaring to-day, that ‘ human 
life lay oppressed beneath the teachings of religion, 
which obtruded its head from heaven and stood over 
mortals, a monster of horrible aspect ;”»—(1:63.) and 
“that the fear of hell agitates human life to its 
depths, suffusing all things with the blackness of 
death.”{ (it is instructive to remember that he 


* Platonis de Legibus, Lib. X., 904 E. 
t+ De Republica, Lib. I., 330 E. 
{ Quoted by Tayler Lewis. 
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perished by his own hand at the early age of forty- 
four.) 

These few examples, out of many which might be 
given, show that the mind of Greece and Rome was 
possessed by very much the same dread of future pun- 
ishment as that which prevails to-day in Christian 
lands. And not only the fact, but the terrible circum- 
stances which environ it, are found to have been very 
similar. ‘In all ages and creeds representations of 
this future punishment have been of the most terrific 
kind, as though the imagination, for this purpose, 
had been taxed to its utmost powers. Fire and 
chains, and utter darkness, and similitudes of ever- 
ungratified desire and of ever-raging passion, have 
always formed a part of the dread machinery of 
Hades.”* 

What, then, is to be thought of the assertion, so 
glibly made upon the platform by men who profess 
to despise the shams of priestcraft, and put them- 
selves forward as the apostles of truth and honesty, 
and the champions of dogma-ridden humanity, that 
‘““ the Bible ts the foundation of hell”? There is no 
escape from the conclusion that it betrays either ig- 
norance or dishonesty. But in either case those 
who utter it forfeit their right to be listened to as 
instructors of the people. 

Grievous, then, is the error of those who think 
that they can get rid of hell by getting rid of the 
-Bible. The hated doctrine is indeed taught in the 
Bible, but it is not peculiar to the Bible. It is, as 
Bishop Butler long ago pointed out, a part, not only 


* T. Lewis, 
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of revealed, but of natural religion; and though every 
leaf of the Bible were scattered to the winds, it 
would remain indelibly engraven on the history of 
human thought, part of the universal belief of the 
race. If it is a difficulty, it is a difficulty not pecu- 
liar to the Christian religion, but to a// religion, and 
it cannot be gotten rid of until the ideas of God and 
justice and righteousness and accountability are 
gotten rid of, until, in short, atheism and materialism 
become the established creed of mankind. You may 
tear up the Bible and fling its fragments to the winds, 
but you cannot tear up the testimony of reason; you 
cannot fling the witness of conscience to the winds; 
you cannot obliterate the record of man’s moral na- 
ture. And while these remain, the certain fearful 
looking for of a retributive judgment beyond this 
mortal life will remain. 

II. Let us, then, secondly, proceed to show that 
the doctrine of future punishment for the wicked has 
its foundation in reason. 

The Bible has been compared to a town clock 
which is all wrong, and which serves only to mislead 
the people; and it has been proposed to wait for the 
sunrise and “‘ set our watches by nature.” 

Let the appeal be made to nature. Let the con- 
stitution of the world, of society, and of man himself 
be questioned concerning this doctrine of future pun- 
ishment, whether it is reasonable or not. 

1. Now, when I interrogate nature, I find that it 
is so constituted that the transgression of the laws 
of nature is followed by penalties more or less severe. 
Violate the laws of health, and you suffer a penalty. 
Persist in their violation, and the penalty becomes 
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more severe. Continue to do so for a period long 
enough, and the penalty becomes severe beyond 
alleviation or remedy. If men are imprudent and 
willful, they bring miseries upon themselves which 
might have been avoided, and which seem annexed 
as natural penalties to such imprudent and willful 
acts to deter men from the commission of them. 

This becomes still more clear when we consider 
acts that have a moral quality. Nature tells men 
that intemperance, for example, is wrong. If, not- 
withstanding, men will be guilty of intemperance, 
nature punishes the violation of her laws. After each 
debauch she inflicts physical suffering upon the 
offender. And, if he perseveres in violating the 
law of temperance, the penalty becomes more and 
more severe, until, at length, it is terrible indeed. 
So with other vices. There is punishment annexed 
to each—it may be delayed long, but it is certain 
and terrible. 

Now reason tells me that if there are penalties 
annexed to the transgression of law in this world, 
there is nothing irrational in supposing that the same 
system of government will be continued in a future 
world. And more. If there is often long delay be- 
tween the sin and its punishment here, there is 
nothing contrary to reason in the delay, which reli- 
gion teaches is interposed between the commission 
of sin and its punishment. 

2. Consider now the constitution of society. What 
is zfs testimony concerning the reasonableness of a 
future retribution ? 

Here again the voice of nature answers that so- 
ciety can only exist on the basis of law; and that 
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laws must have their sanctions in penalties imposed 
on the offender, not only or always for his own 
benefit, but for the protection of society. Accord- 
ingly every social fabric that was ever constituted, 
has had its laws, with appropriate penalties attached, 
showing that the good of the body politic is para- 
mount to that of the individual; and that the guilty 
ought to suffer the due meed of their deeds. 

If, then, all human government recognizes the 
supremacy of law and attaches penalities to its vio- 
lation, this, I conclude, is the teaching of nature; 
and if I am to ‘‘set my watch by nature,” I am 
bound to conclude that it is probable that the Di- 
vine government equally recognizes the supremacy 
of law, and visits its violation with appropriate pen- 
alties. But it is obvious that these penalties are 
executed only in a partial degree in this life. The 
moral government of God is indeed seen, not dimly, 
in the general course of Providence, whereby the 
guilty are oftentimes punished and the innocent 
often vindicated. And it is seen also in those fear- 
ful consequences which are annexed to vice and sin 
—those temporal consequences in the shape of dis- 
ease and suffering and death, which not infrequently 
overtake the dissipated and the licentious. Such 
instances are, moreover, sufficiently general to es- 
tablish beyond question the’ great truth of natural 
religion, that there is a Moral Governor of the world, 
who directs and overrules its affairs. But after all 
nothing is more certain than that the present life 
forms only a part of the great sphere in which the 
Divine government unfolds itself. The Divine laws 
are not fully carried out, their penalties are not com- 
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pletely executed in this world. The guilty are not 
always punished. The innocent are not always vin- 
dicated. Nay, there is many a scene of darkest 
cruelty, of blackest injustice, which can only find 
its explanation—rather its avenging, in another life. 
Liberty is often crushed under the iron heel of des- 
potism. The weak are often the prey of the strong. 
Guilt and power are often allied in society and in 
government, while justice languishes and innocence 
expires. All history prophesies another sphere of 
existence, in which alone the crooked can be made 
straight, justice executed, and the right vindicated. 
Furthermore, there are many instances in which vice 
and debauchery escape in this world the heavier 
penalties attached to them:—-and the spectacle is 
frequently presented of wickedness and sin com- 
mitted with impunity. 

All these things convince the reflective reason 
that the moral government of God yet awaits its 
completionin another life than the present, when all 
these imperfections of justice will be repaired, and 
the penalties affixed to the violation of the Divine 
laws fully executed. Whoever gives these things 
due consideration will see that the doctrine of future 
punishment is the necessary complement to the idea 
of a Moral Governor of the universe. The same 
reason which requires men to believe that there is 
an almighty and righteous God, from whom the 
universe came and upon whom it depends, requires 
them also to believe that this almighty and right- 
eous God will punish the guilty in a future life. It 
was this which Plato expressed when he said: 
‘‘ Think not that the Divine justice will neglect or 
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overlook thee. . . . Thou shalt receive the just 
meed of thy deeds, either here in this world or 
when thou hast passed into Hades.” * 
It was this of which Sophocles wrote, 
“ Bethink you, then; 
Heaven hath its eye upon the pious man, 
Its eye upon the sinner. Flight there’s none, 
No hiding-place to which the unholy wretch 
Can e’er escape.” f 
It was this which Shakspeare felt when he wrote: 


“In the corrupted currents of this world, 
Offence’s gilded hand may shove by justice; 
And oft ’tis seen the wicked prize itself 
Buys out the law. But ’tis not so above. 
There is no shuffling; there the action lies 
In its true nature; and we ourselves compelled 
Even to the teeth and forehead of our faults, 
To give in evidence.” 


It was this which Job expressed more than 
3,000 years ago, when he said to his three friends: 
‘The wicked is reserved to the day of destruction: 
they shall be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 

We may adopt the words of the distinguished 
scholar already alluded to and say, ‘‘ Here the long 
steady voice of humanity may safely be appealed to. 
From the time when the smoking blood of Abel in- 
voked the Divine justice, there has ever been some- 
thing in the human breast which has declared the 
necessity of a judgment, of a fixed time, when there 
shall be a ovytédecd. or winding up, or when it will be 


* De Legg., Lib. X., 905 A. 
+ Cédip. Col., 278, See Platonic Theology, 334. 
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found that the Judge of all the earth has done right, 
and must do right; when every wrong which has 
been seemingly neglected shall be made right; when 
“all that is crooked shall be made straight,” and 
everything that is dark and mysterious shall be made 
clear. The alarmed conscience, even while it dreads 
it, demands it.’ * 

3. This mention of conscience introduces a third 
consideration, which establishes the reasonableness 
of the doctrine of future punishment—it is required by 
our moral nature. If it accords with the constitution 
of nature and of society, it is demanded by the consti- 
tution of man. The voice of conscience is lifted up 
in no uncertain way, to forewarn men of God’s right- 
eous retribution in a future life. Again I say, men 
may tear up the Bible, but they cannot tear up the 
testimony and the prophecy of conscience. 

Here is another book of God, written upon the hu- 
man heart, and while this remains, the presage of a 
righteous retribution beyond the grave remains in- 
elfaceable.’ Let aiman violate the ‘moral; law spy 
falsehood, for example, by dishonesty, by impurity, 
by some dark deed of blood, and conscience will 
accuse him and alarm him; will point to a future 
day of reckoning. No matter that the guilty man 
may have paid the penalty which human law affixes 
to his crime, the dark spectre of a judgment to come 
will haunt him still, for this voice of conscience is the 
voice of God in the soul. 

I do not say that conscience may not be lulled 
into a false security. I do not say that the siren 


* Platonic Theology, p. 337. 
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song of the scoffer and the infidel may not deceive 
men’s hearts for a time, and lead them to mock at 
this idea of a judgment to come. But I do say that 
there is likely to be a terrible awakening of the 
moral nature, and then the future will loom up black 
and terrible, full of fruitless remorse and dark despair. 

The history of Universalism and Infidelity is full 
of terrible instances of the truth of this remark. 

Again I say, if I am to ‘‘ set my watch by nature,” 
I must believe in the doctrine of future punishment, 
for my conscience, which is an essential part of my 
nature, gives me unmistakable warning that ‘‘God 
will bring every work into judgment with every se- 
cret thing, whether it be good or whether it be 
evil, | 

I will hold fast to the facts of my moral nature. 
They are as certain as any physical facts can be. 
And I will believe their testimony as firmly as any 
other testimony that can be presented to my mind. 
The distinction between truth and falsehood, right- 
eousness and unrighteousness, justice and injustice, 
is as certain as any physical distinction can be; for 
example, that between light and darkness. Moral 
distinctions are eternal and unchangeable. But these 
moral distinctions are inseparably bound up with the 
conception of a righteous God who approves the 
right and condemns the wrong. I cannot sever 
them, even in thought. If I abandon the notion of 
a righteous God to whom I am accountable, and from 
whom I shall receive punishment if I am guilty, I 
am by the same act compelled to abandon all moral 
distinctions. And the result is that my moral na- 
ture becomes a ruin, and my whole being a chaos. 
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I say then to the man who is disposed to abandon 
the doctrine of future punishment, consider whither 
you are going. The path on which you are enter- 
ing leads to the surrender of all moral distinctions, 
and ultimately to the cheerless abyss of atheism 
itself. Take away from men the belief that they 
must give account of themselves to God, and you 
remove the greatest barrier against wickedness and 
vice. You convince them first that God is indiffer- 
ent to their conduct, and then by and by they will 
go on to the logical result of that belief, that there 
is no God. You give the lie to conscience. You 
cast contempt upon man’s moral nature; and by so 
doing, you remove the great motive to self-restraint, 
and open the floodgates to passion and self-indulg- 
ence. If you would estimate the effect of this upon 
society, you have only to recal the dark and bloody 
drama of the French Revolution, when Christianity 
was abolished and the statue of Atheism set up in 
Paris. 

Brethren, the voice of the scoffer and blasphemer 
is becoming a familiar one in America. Openly, 
boldly, these unhappy men defy the Almighty, and 
with an almost fiendish malignity trample under 
foot His Holy Word. They avow themselves on 
the side of the devil, and boast that they make no 
pretense of believing in religion. It is not strange 
that such men should hate the doctrine of hell. 
Socrates explained it 2,000 years ago when he said 
that the assurance that there would be no punish- 
ment hereafter would be good news to the wicked. 

But it bodes ill for the future of our country that 
such coarse ribaldry and such daring blasphemy 
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should find crowded audiences, willing not only to 
tolerate but even to applaud them. Should such 
opinions become generally current among us, then 
might we bid farewell to virtue, and truth, and 
purity; then might we assure ourselves that the 
stability and order of society was undermined; then 
might we prepare to witness the scenes of the French 
Revolution or the Paris Commune enacted ona 
larger scale in America. 

Wherefore let every lover of his country, every 
- friend of order and of liberty, every man to whom 
the sacredness and purity of his home and his chil- 
dren are dear, avoid as he would the breath of the 
pestilence, the false, though specious philosophy, 
which strips morality of its sanctions and proclaims 
impunity to vice. And let him lose no occasion to 
maintain that the facts of our moral nature, the 
voice of conscience, the innate sense of accounta- 
bility, and the very conception of an all-mighty and 
an all-holy God, combine to prove the truth of the 
utterance of the patriarch in our text, that ‘the 
wicked ts reserved to the day of destruction: they shall 
be brought forth to the day of wrath.” 


“We conclude, then, that as a theory to be established by 
criticism, Universalism is based on special pleading ; while 
as a delusive prospect to be set before mankind, it is likely, 
as recent American experience has shown, to ruin innumer- 
able souls who will neglect the day of salvation for the ‘fool’s 
to-morrow,’ which never arrives. Again, the writer keenly 
feels the pain occasioned by delivering so earnest a protest 
against the doctrine of some able and otherwise admirable 
writers ; but conscience is forbidden to use smoother lan- 
guage when convinced that a truth is at stake of limitless 
importance. The doctrine of the salvation of all extends on 
every side. It is eating out the ‘fear of God’ in the heart 
of the modern church. Multitudes of the ministers of the 
Gospel cherish it in secret, with more or less of assent, whose 
ministry suffers in fervency accordingly, the sense of danger 
being lost.” —Epwarp WHITE. 


‘‘There is not, I think, a more pernicious example of 


violence offered to sacred language in the history of the 
world. If these threatenings of death, destruction of body 
and soul in hell, really signify only the ‘destruction of their 
sin, and a suffering from which sinners will all escape into 
heaven at last, it seems useless to concern ourselves longer 
with a Bible which does not mean what it says. 

There is a distinct threatening of ‘ death,’ of ieaenOn 
for ever,’ to all who, hearing the Gospel, negiect or reject it. 
Surely any tampering with such threats must be injurious to 
the influence of religion among men. It not only encour- 
ages vain hopes in the careless, and leads them to waste the 
present hour, but it strikes at the root of faith in the veracity 
of the Almighty.” —IprEm. 


—e Le 


LP: 
UNIVERSALISM A’ VAIN SYSTEM. 


Eph. v., 6.—‘‘ Let no man deceive you with vain words.” 


This warning of the apostle was directed against 
a class of persons, numerous in every heathen com- 
munity at that period, who palliated vice—who in- 
sisted, touching many forms of sensuality and sin 
then prevalent, that the Almighty regarded them 
with indifference, or at least without any serious dis- 
pleasure. ‘Be not carried away with their sophis- 
tries,” says this inspired teacher. ‘‘ Let no man de- 
ceive you with vain words, for because of these 
(very) things (which they allege to be indifferent) 
cometh the wrath of God upon the children of diso- 
bedience.” He sweeps away the plausible reasonings 
of the heathen philosopher, and the fond conceits of 
both Jewish and Christian antinomians, by the as- 
sertion of the broad and trenchant truth that the 
indulgences in question will at length be visited by 
the wrath of God. Of this he offers no proof; but 
either assumes it as an admitted fact, or announces 
it by virtue of his apostolic authority. 

There is need, I take it, my brethren, in our day, 
of just such a warning as that here given by the 
apostle. 

_ Those deceivers in Ephesus 1800 years ago have 
their successors among us, and their ‘(vain words” 
are leading away many unstable souls. 

The attempt is not directly made, it is true, to 
encourage or palliate vice, for the general diffusion 
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of Gospel light has created a moral sentiment 
throughout Christendom, which would render such 
an attempt futile. But the same end is sought 
to be accomplished. by the author of evil in another 
way—by assailing the doctrine of a future retribu- 
tion as taught in Holy Scripture, and so removing 
one of the pillars upon which virtue and uprightness 
are supported. The last 60 years* has witnessed 
the rise and spread of a sect whose fundamental 
article of faith has been the denial of a future pun- 
ishment and the assertion of the salvation of all men, 
without exception. 

Like the first Universalist teacher, that wily soph- 
ist who cajoled Eve in the garden by persuading her 
that the penalty against disobedience to the Divine 
command should not be executed, so modern Uni- 
versalism,} with many a specious plea, with many 
a fair-seeming sophistry, has sought to persuade 
men (and men have been only too ready to be per- 
suaded) that there shall be no retribution for sin after 
death, but that heaven will fling wide its portals to 
all, that its eternal blessedness shall be the portion 
of the dissolute and the immoral, the unjust and the 
profane, no less than of the virtuous and the upright. 
The principle of the system finds expression in much 
of the current literature of our day. Not a little of 
the popular philosophy is tinged with it. The ex- 
treme development of the spirit of the age—which 
puts latitudinarianism for liberality; license for lib- 
erty of thought; religious indifferentism for religious 


* This sermon was preached in 1878. 
+ By Universalism throughout this sermon I intend Universalism 
strictly so-called, that is, the system which denies azy future punishment. 
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toleration; intolerance of dogma for breadth of dog- 
matical principles; all this is favorable to the spread 
of Universalist opinions. But more important than 
all these causes is the infatuating influence of self- 
love, which flatters men that there is nothing to 
fear, and lulls them to sleep in a fatal indifference. 
Hence it comes to pass that there is among us Uni- 
versalism unconsciously entertained; Universalism 
only half-confessed to oneself; Universalism acknowl- 
edged in the heart, but not to the world. Perhaps 
it is not too much to say that its existence as a 
practical principle is of all causes of irreligion the 
most fruitful. 

Now we hold that it is a system of ‘‘vain words,” 
having no basis in sound reason, and having no evi- 
dence of truth in actual experience, as it is utterly 
at variance with the whole tenor of Scripture. 

I. The fluctuating character of the system, and its 
rapid abandonment of every vital principle of Chris- 
tianity, afford a strong presumption of its falsity. 

Mr. Murray (1770), who has been styled, though 
improperly, the Father of Universalism, was ortho- 
dox in every point save one: he believed that future 
punishment would ultimately result in reformation 
and restoration. But when Mr. Ballou came into 
public notice as the expounder of the system, he 
began by denying the Divinity of Christ. Then, in 
1818, he went a step further, and denied future pun- 
ishment zz ¢o¢o, teaching that all men at death en- 
tered into heaven, without any purgatorial process. 
The next step was to reject the atonement and the 
doctrine of natural depravity, to assert that sin is 
not an evil, and to reject the existence of angels, 
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good and bad. Naturally, the Christian ordinances 
fared no better with the new sect than the Christian 
doctrines had fared. The Lord’s Day was by many 
of its representatives stripped of its sanctity; the 
Lord’s Supper was neglected and dishonored; family 
prayer ceased to be practiced, even by some of the 
preachers of the connection. Public prayer was still 
practiced by many, but some began to regard this 
as the evidence of a narrow and superstitious mind, 
and accordingly discontinued it, being ‘‘ conscien- 
tiously opposed to all public vocal prayers.” * 

It was not strange that such religionists should 
by and by have felt themselves in sympathy with 
infidelity, and they should begin openly to fraternize 
with the apostles of unbelief, or that the latter 
should welcome them as kindred spirits and co- 
workers in the same cause. I have traced the his- 
tory of the system only from 1818 to 1841—it is 
unnecessary to go any farther. What has been said 
may suffice to show the tendencies and affinities of 
the notion of universal salvation. This single doc- 
trine, introduced into the Christian scheme, step by 
step destroyed every distinctive feature of Christ- 
ianity, and in less than twenty-five years culmin- 
ated in infidelity! Surely this fact is enough to 
justify the suspicion that the opinion alluded to is 
a vain opinion, having no foundation in truth. 

II. Let us pass on, however, to weigh the system 
on its own merits. 1. Now, it must be confessed a 
system of vain words, first, because it contradicts 
the universal instinct of justice. Nothing is more 


* See Universalism examined by Matthew Hale Smith, pp. 226-231. 
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patent to the common sense of mankind than that 
the scales of justice are not evenly balanced in this 
world. In consequence of the imperfection of human 
laws and methods of judicature, the innocent fre- 
quently suffer instead of the guilty. Public oppro- 
brium is often heaped upon the virtuous, while the 
villain rides upon high places and receives the adu- 
lation and applause of mankind. Human history 
presents at times a panorama of tyranny and in- 
justice and oppression. In short, it is manifest that 
things are not ordered according to truth and equi- 
ty, and that they need a readjustment. The gen- 
eral instinct of mankind refuses therefore to believe 
that the God of Truth and Equity, who is also the 
Omnipotent One, will fail to readjust the disordered 
system, and hence, in general, the conscience of men 
anticipates a day of reckoning when justice will weigh 
out with an even hand to each his due. 

But if the opinion now under review be accepted, 
this instinct, whose voice is so clear and so strong, 
and which makes itself so generally heard and re- 
spected among men, must be set downas false. Are 
we prepared for such a conclusion, with all the conse- 
quences which it entails? If the instinct of justice 
(perhaps the most disinterested of them all) is false, 
what reliance can be placed in any other instinct of 
human nature? If this deep conviction which ex- 
ists in our breasts, that wickedness and wrong, vice 
and tyranny, ought, in the eternal fitness of things, 
to meet with retribution—I say if this is to be set 
down as a delusion, how is confidence to be retained 
for any utterance whatever of either the reason or 
the conscience within? If the facts of our moral 
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nature are proven to be illusions, then there is 
nothing left us but to fall into the jaws of nihilism, 
which begins by denying the reality of the external 
world, and ends logically in the negation of personal 

existence. 3 

There is, indeed, one other alternative—to hold on 
to the reality and truth of the instinct in question, 
and—to impugn the justice of the Most High. But 
against this impious thought rises up that question 
of one of old, ‘“‘ Shall not the Judge of all the earth 
do right ?” and the unnaturalness and impiety of the 
supposition is so apparent that we shall not take it 
into the account in our argument. 

2. Another reason for holding Universalism a sys- | 
tem of vain words is to be found in the fact that it 
flatly contradicts and overthrows the testimony, aye, 
the very office and existence of conscience. Con- 
science is not, indeed, an infallible guide, since its 
sanction has been pleaded for some of the worst crimes 
which blacken the page of history. But that there 
is such a faculty as conscience, and that it sustains 
an office of high dignity and importance in the com- 
monwealth of the soul cannot be questioned. 

It exercises over the man no less an authority than 
that of a judge. It arraigns him for his actions, puts 
him upon trial, and pronounces authoritatively upon 
his case. If any man question the majesty of this 
tribunal, he has only to call to mind that its approv- 
ing verdict has given strength to the weakest to 
brave the utmost tortures that human malice could 
invent or human might could inflict—while its silent 
verdict of guilt has made cowards of the bravest 
and the strongest. But conscience does more 
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than this—it points with warning finger to a com- 
ing retribution. All that her avenging lash can 
inflict—and sometimes this is of itself a dreadful 
penalty—is only an anticipation of a more dread- 
ful penalty to come. The annals of crime, with 
which some of you are rendered familiar by your 
profession, are full of instances of the truth of 
this remark—instances in which some guilty wretch 
who has evaded all the machinery of justice has 
been goaded by conscience to confess his guilt and 
give himself up to the officers of the law. Now such 
a case proves conclusively that the stings of con- 
science are not a sufficient penalty for crime. The 
man himself is so far from feeling it to be so, that, 
after enduring them a score of years, his guilt presses 
more heavily than ever; the voice within him, that 
prophesies of judgment, becomes more and more 
terrible—and at length he surrenders himself to 
justice, hoping by suffering the penalty of the law, to 
expiate his offense against society. But if Univer- 
salism is true, then this tribunal, which sits with so 
much majesty within the soul, and pronounces its 
sentence with so much authority, is, after all, a mock 
tribunal, its decisions empty as air, its authority 
illusive, its pretended sentence to future retribution 
void, to all intents and purposes. In other words, 
man’s moral nature is annihilated. All the facts 
upon which it rests are proven to be delusions, fan- 
cies, the spawn of a diseased imagination. Surely a 
system which leads to so monstrous a conclusion 
may be justly set down as a jangle of vain words! 
As we contemplate the influence of its advo- 
cates, we hear again the word of the Lord by the 
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prophet Jeremiah: ‘“ I have not sent these pro- 
phets, yet they ran: I have not spoken unto them, 
yet they prophesied. They prophesy in my name. 
They strengthen the hands of evil doers, that none 
doth return from his wickedness. They say still 
unto them that despise me, Ye shall have peace; 
and they say unto every one that walketh after the 
imagination of his own heart, No evil shall come 
upon you: (Jer) sxiii.) 

3. I offer a third reason for holding Universalism 
a system of vain words. It is contradicted by the 
facts of nature, both physical and moral. Its pre- 
tended basis, as you are aware, is the goodness and 
benevolence of God. With fair and plausible speech, 
it expatiates upon the Divine mercy and loving-kind- 
ness, and argues that such a God will not inflict 
punishment upon his creatures. Now the stern facts 
of observation and experience at once expose the 
fallacy of this argument. You will observe that if 
it is a valid method of reasoning, it holds good of 
the present as well as the future. It is just as strong 
an objection against punishment inflicted in this life, 
as punishment inflicted in the next life. But it is 
matter of fact, which neither requires nor admits of 
argument, that there is suffering in this life, some- 
times very long and bitter suffering, which comes as 
the natural result of sin in some of its forms—which 
is affixed to the commission of those sins asa natural 
penalty, and which, therefore, to every one who is 
not an atheist, must be an example of punishment 
appointed and inflicted by the Creator in the present 
life. A man indulges in a long course of vice for 
example, gives the rein to passion, plunges reck- 
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lessly into dissipation—will the goodness and mercy 
of God hinder him from reaping the fruits of his 
conduct? He has violated the laws which God 
established; will the goodness and mercy of God, 
shield him from the penalty? Oh, as long as the 
disease and wretchedness of mind and body which 
men bring upon themselves by such a course, con- 
tinue, we shall be without excuse for the supposition 
that God is too merciful to punish men for their 
sins. The too frequent spectacle of the drunkard 
with his palsied hand and shattered constitution, 
and the voluptuary with his enfeebled and misera- 
ble body, sufficiently exhibit the fallacy of the Uni- 
versalist argument. 

The facts of our moral nature are equally at 
variance with this fine-spun theory of the incon- 
sistency of punishment with the goodness and be- 
nevolence of God. There are manifold instances 
of mental and moral suffering which comes as the 
result of sin, which is affixed to it by a natural 
law, and which must be recognized, like those 
just alluded to, as an example of punishment for sin 
inflicted in the present life by the fiat of the Al- 
mighty. The pangs of an awakened conscience, 
the agonies of remorse, the fruitless lamentations 
of some guilty wretch, when he sees too late the 
awful nature of his crime—what are all these but so 
many instances of punishment from the hand of God 
overtaking men in this life, as the just penalty of 
their deeds? Oh, there are awful facts in this present 
life, which ill consist with the rose-colored theories 
of certain philosophers and religionists in our day ! 
Let me give one or two examples: When Francis 
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Spira, the Italian apostate, approached his end, he 
was filled with awful despair. On his death-bed he 
exclaimed, ‘“‘ My sin is greater than the mercy of 
God; I have denied Christ voluntarily; I feel that 
He hardens me, and allows me no hope.” Charles 
IX. (who gave the order for the massacre of St. 
Bartholomew’s Day), expired bathed in his own 
blood, which burst from his veins whilst he ex- 
claimed, ‘‘ What blood !—what murders !—I know 
not where I am—how will all this end? What 
shall Ido? Iam lost forever—I know it!” Verily, 
my friends, if the economy of Divine goodness and 
benevolence admits of such a punishment of sin in 
this life, it is vain to spend breath in attempting to 
show that future punishment is inconsistent with 
the Divine attributes. 

4. I offer a final reason for holding Universalism 
a system of vain words; it is at variance with the 
Word of God, which liveth and abideth forever. 
‘‘Let no man deceive you with vain words,” exclaims 
_ the apostle, ‘‘ for because of these things cometh the 
wrath of God upon the children of disobedience.” 
If there were no other argument to show the vanity 
and delusiveness of the system, this would be suf- 
ficient. Of the utter variance of Scripture with the 
doctrine alluded to, there can be no question. 

From Genesis to Revelation there is but one voice 
on this great subject. Abraham addresses the Al- 
mighty as the “Judge of all the earth.” Job testi- 
fies that ‘‘the wicked is reserved to the day of 
destruction: they shall be brought forth to the day 
of wrath.” Moses was made the mouthpiece of the 
Almighty in this majestic language: “I lift up my 
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hand to heaven and say, I live forever. If I whet 
my glittering sword and mine hand take hold on 
judgment, I will render vengeance to mine enemies, 
and will reward them that hate me” (Deut. xxxil., 
40, 41). David in the same strain in sundry places 
declares that God will come to judge the earth: 
“He shall judge the world with righteousness, and 
the people with His truth?’ Solomon testifies that 
“God shall bring every work into judgment, with 
every secret thing, whether it be good or bad.” 
Isaiah: ‘‘ Behold the Lord cometh out of His place 
to punish the inhabitants of the earth for their ini- 
quity”; and Jeremiah: ‘‘ Thine eyes are open upon all 
the ways of the sons of men; to give every one ac- 
cording to his ways, and according to the fruit of his 
doings.” Daniel beheld in vision ‘‘the one like the 
Son of Man coming with the clouds of heaven, with 
thousand thousands ministering to Him, and the 
judgment was set and the books were opened.” 
Zephaniah prophesied of “The great day of the 
Lord’”’—‘‘a day of wrath; a day of trouble and dis- 
tress; a day of wasteness and desolation; a day of 
darkness and gloominess; a day of clouds and thick 
darkness.” Malachi distinctly pointed to the ‘‘Great 
and dreadful day of the Lord,” “when all that do 
wickedly shall be as stubble.” John Baptist cried 
in the wilderness that men should “flee from the 
wrath to come.” Thus ‘‘the goodly fellowship ” of 
the patriarchs and prophets with one voice point to 
the future retribution and reward. Time would fail 
to show how “the glorious company of the apos- 
tles,” the “‘noble army of martyrs and the Holy 
Church throughout all the world,” have with one 
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consent lifted up their voices in warning to the sons 
of men, lest in that final account they should be 
banished from the presence of the Lord into the 
outer darkness. Let me only remind you in con- 
cluding, that He who of all men was the gentlest 
and the tenderest, and of all lovers of His kind was 
the truest, and of all teachers was the wisest, Jesus 
of Nazareth, our Divine and adorable Redeemer, has 
spoken perhaps the most emphatic and _ terrible 
words which have ever been uttered, of the future 
retribution which awaits the ungodly. 

Dear brethren, in the face of such an array of wit- 
nesses, I charge you in the name of the Most High 
God “Let no man deceive you with vain words, for 
because of these things cometh the wrath of God 
upon the children of disobedience.” Let God be 
true, but every mana liar! Let His solemn warn- 
ings be heeded in spite of all the gainsayings of false 
teachers. I waive for the present all questions con- 
cerning the nature, design and duration of the future 
retribution. Whether the Almighty will simply 
leave the sinner alone in his wickedness, to suffer 
the natural and terrible consequences of it, in a soul 
more and more debased, a conscience more and 
more bitter in its reproaches, remorse gnawing like 
a worm at-his vitals, despair consuming him as a fire 
that is not quenched, or whether to this natural 
punishment there shall be added a positive infliction, 
is a question I shall not now move. And again, 
whether the suffering of the wicked is as absolutely 
endless, or whether they shall ultimately become 
extinct, as many hold, these also are matters I am 
content to leave open. But I would fix your 
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thoughts on the one solemn truth which stands 
out clear and unquestioned on the face of Holy 
Scripture—that the wrath of God is coming, slowly 
perhaps, but certainly coming, upon the children of 
disobedience. Those chiefly intended by the apos- 
tle in this term were the unclean and the covetous. 
Perhaps there are some here to-night who answer 
to this description, and if there are, then let such 
remember that our text contains a special warning 
to them to flee from the wrath which is coming. 
But the warning is not for these only, but for all the 
ungodly, for the apostle tells us elsewhere, ‘‘that the 
wrath of God is revealed from heaven, not only 
against all unrighteousness, but against all ungodli- 
ness of sinful men.” I have read of a minister who, 
in taking charge of a church in New England, en- 
tered into contract with the congregation not to 
preach on the subject of future punishment. I need 
not say that I have entered into no such agreement; 
but, dear brethren, I have entered into a most sacred 
contract with the Head of the Church to declare the 
whole counsel of God, to keep back nothing that is 
profitable unto you, but publicly and privately to 
warn every man and to entreat every man in the 
constraining love of Christ. And therefore I dare 
not be silent on this great subject. I must, on peril 
of my own soul, as well as in love and compassion 
for yours, warn you, with all the earnestness and 
solemnity I can command, to flee from the wrath to 
come, 
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Ezek. xxxiii., 7.—‘‘So thou, O son of man, I have set thee a watch- 
man unto the house of Israel; therefore thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth, and warn them from me.” 

The attitude in which I considered the subject of ° 
future punishment last Sunday morning was that of 
an inquirer into the testimony of reason. To-day I 
assume a totally different attitude. I ask no longer 
what saith the human reason, but what saith the 
Scripture of God? for I am to consider the doc- 
trine as it is revealed from above. What is the 
Christian aspect of the subject ? 

You see, then, that the question before us to-day 
is a guestion of interpretation, pure and simple. We 
stand before the Bible as the man of science stands 
before the material world. Weare to examine the 
Bible and to draw forth the facts that it contains, 
and out of those facts to build up our doctrine, just 
as Hugh Miller examined the rocks, and from the 
testimony that he found graven there built up his 
system of geology. I put aside, then, to-day, phi- 
losophizing and reasoning, and stand in the attitude 
of the prophet of old who had received the message 
of our text: ‘‘So thou, O son of man, I have set thee 
a watchman unto the house of Israel; therefore thou 
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shalt hear the word at my mouth, and warn them 
from me.” I approach the subject under a sense of 
solemn accountability to give forth no sentiments 
or reasonings of my own, but only “the word of the 
Lord.” But some one may ask, why assume this 
attitude? Is not the material world a book of 
God? Isnot human experience and human history a 
book of God, and does not God reveal Himself to us 
in all these ways? I answer, yes; but I hold that 
the Bible is the plainest book; I hold that the Bible 
is the most complete revelation, and, although it 
was not given to supersede or to invalidate the tes- 
timony of the other books, it was given to supple- 
ment them, to interpret them and to aid us in gain- 
ing an apprehension of their meaning. During the 
French occupation of Egypt, a stone tablet was 
discovered, bearing an inscription commemorating 
the coronation of one of the Ptolemies, about two 
hundred years before Christ. The inscription was 
in three languages, the Hieroglyphic, the Enchorial 
and the Greek. Now, men of science taking this 
stone and studying it during long and patient years, 
at last were able to interpret the unknown charac- 
ters by the known. The Greek inscription furnished 
the key by which the secret of the hieroglyphics of 
Egypt was at last unlocked. Such I understand to 
be the relation between the book of God in my rea- 
son, and the book of God in nature, and the book of 
God in the Bible, concerning many of the mysteries 
of being, and life, and destiny. The Bible is like 
the Greek inscription of the Rosetta stone. It in- 
terprets many of the mysteries and solves many of 
the difficulties of the other books. But, brethren, 
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more than this: I feel most deeply that the only 
posture in which we ought to study such a subject 
is upon our knees before Almighty God. Consider 
how far-reaching its consequences! It comes home 
to the bosom, to the happiness of every man in this 
congregation. It touches the eternal destiny of the 
whole wide human race; nay, it touches the holiness 
and the goodness of the eternal God. Oh, if this 
be the character of the subject, the language of con- 
troversy has no place here. The passion of the 
partisan, the heat of the zealot, the captiousness of 
the disputant, are an impertinence in dealing with 
such a subject as this. My brethren, I beseech you 
do not approach it to-day as a controversy, but 
come in humility to ask what is the testimony of 
the living God concerning a subject so solemn and 
so awful. As a controversy, I deplore this discus- 
sion; I believe it can have no other effect than to 
harden and lead men to blaspheme; but if we ap- 
proach it in humility and prayer, then it may lead 
to enlightenment. 

One more preliminary remark I must make, and 
it is this: You will see at once that only those who 
reverently accept the authority of Jesus Christ, and 
believe that we have a true record of His teachings 
in the New Testament, can go with me in this dis- 
cussion. Settle this at the outset distinctly in your 
mind. If any man here does not acknowledge the 
authority of Jesus Christ, does not acknowledge His 
authority to be absolute and beyond appeal, he can- 
not go along with me in what I have to say to-day. 
I am not addressing myself to him. Of course, the 
Copernican system of the heavenly bodies, the plan- 
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etary movements, the precession of the equinoxes 
and all that grand scheme of astronomy, which is 
now an established science—of course, all this must 
be incomprehensible to the man who refuses to be- 
lieve that the sun is the centre and lord of earth and 
planets. And so, too, our argument this morning 
must be meaningless to any man who does not 
acknowledge Jesus Christ as the Light and the 
Centre and the Sun of religious life. For such there 
is a preliminary question: ‘“‘What think ye of 
Christ?” That stands by itself, and is to be de- 
termined on distinct grounds. But, for me (and I 
thank God that I may say for you also), I trust there 
is no question any longer upon that score. My 
whole soul cries out: ‘‘ Thou art the Christ, the Son 
of the living God;” and therefore I am ready to ac- 
cept as conclusive every word that proceeds from 
His mouth. 

I. My first remark this morning is that there is 
testimony full and plain in the Scriptures that God 
7s love, that Hts tender mercies go out to all Fits 
creatures, that there ts not one among all the myriads 
of His children in all ages and among all nations 
that does not share his Heavenly Father's loving-kind- 
ness. We see St. Paul emblazoning this name 
across the Scriptures: ‘‘THE LIVING GOD, WHO 
IS THE SAVIOUR OF ALL MEN.” We hear him de- 
claring that the grace of God which hath appeared 
unto us is charged full with salvation to all men. 
We hear the Almighty Himself declaring by the 
voice of the ancient prophet: ‘‘As I live, saith the 
Lord God, I have no pleasure in the death of him 
that dieth.” This surely is, of all the truths in the 
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Bible, the clearest, that God loves ALL His children, 
and yearns for the salvation of every man that He 
ever created. 

Now, from all this we might conclude that all 
men shall be saved. But we are estopped from that 
conclusion when we find testimony in the Word of 
God, no less full and no less clear, that men have 
the strange and awful power of resisting the will of 
God, of throwing back His mercy in His face, and 
defeating His gracious purposes. We hear the most 
earnest expostulation proceeding from God Himself: 
“Turn ye, turn ye, for why will ye die?” Wesee 
Jesus Christ standing there on the Mount of 
Olives, and as He looks down on the great city at 
His feet, weeping, oh, weeping bitter tears, because 
that city which He had loved had rejected His offer 
of salvation, and would none of His mercy. We see 
this same Jesus drawing a picture full of solemnity, 
and holding it up in the parable of the ten virgins 
for us all to consider. ‘There is a :closed door, and 
outside in the darkness five virgins are standing, 
and they knock, and they knock, and they knock, 
and they repeat their cries for admission; but the 
door opens not, and from within there comes the 
reply: ‘‘ Verily I say unto you, I know you not.” 

II. We find, therefore, that many will not be saved, 
although salvation was provided for them; and we 
learn that this ts not only thetr own fault, but that 
God could not have made tt otherwise. Do you ask 
why? Because salvation is not something that God 
takes in His hand and gives toa man without any 
reference to that man’s mental, moral and spiritual 
condition. Salvation is within. ‘The kingdom of 
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God,” said Jesus Christ, “is within you.” Salvation 
means character, and character is growth. I claim, 
then, that it is totally contradictory to the Scrip- 
tures to represent the living God as punishing men 
arbitrarily. I declare the conviction of my heart, 
after the most solemn searching of the Scriptures 
for twenty years, that it is taught there so plainly 
that the wayfaring man, though a fool, need not 
err, that God will save all who can be saved, that 
God will exhaust infinite power, and love, and wis- 
dom, in order to save men, and if, at last, any are 
not saved, it will be because THEY WILL NOT, AND, 
THEREFORE, CANNOT BE SAVED. All the mystery, 
therefore, of a lost soul (and I shall not deny that 
it is a mystery)—all the mystery of a lost soul re- 
solves itself back into the one plain, undeniable, yet 
solemn truth of FREE AGENCY. There is the root 
and ground of the whole difficulty. The moment 
that I perceive that God has made me a free agent 
I see that I am possessed of that gift which may, if I 
refuse salvation, bring me to ruin, and that even 
God Almighty cannot save me. Now, I want these 
two principles to be settled in your minds firmly. 
Whatever conclusion we may reach concerning the 
duration of future punishment, or concerning its 
nature, it remains true, it remains as firm as the 
everlasting hills, that it is not an ardztrary condem- 
nation, that the ruin of human souls is a result of 
free choice, a result which God cannot prevent. It 
is but the counterpart of many a scene which we 
witness in this poor, sad world. How often may we 
see a father exhausting every expedient that love 
and pity and tenderness can devise in order to win 
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back a wayward son, and yet failing in the attempt. 
And just here I want to utter my protest, in the 
name of all reasonable and intelligent interpretation 
of the Scriptures, against that system of theology 
which finds its greatest representative in St. Augus- 
tine, in the fifth century, and which tells us of abso- 
lute decrees on the part of the eternal Father, 
whereby some of His children are appointed to 
everlasting damnation, while others are appointed 
to inherit eternal life. With a full sense of my ac- 
countability, I desire to express my conviction that 
such a system is a travesty of the Word of God, and 
a libel against the character of the All Holy and 
the All Mighty. 

Ill. Thirdly. We find the Lord Fesus Christ and 
his Apostles very plainly, very frequently, and in 
words and figures the most awe-inspiring, pointing 
men to the dark abyss of ruin, and warning them to 
beware of tt. Take up the gospel of St. Matthew, 
for instance. There are twenty-one chapters in 
which the preaching of Jesus Christ is contained, 
and in every one of those chapters, except five, there 
are references, most plain and clear, to a future 
judgment, and to future perdition. The same is 
true, in similar measure, of the other gospels. Even 
in the Sermon on the Mount there are repeated ref- 
erences to a future place of punishment. Be this 
well remembered in the face of so much perversion 
of truth now floating in the air, that the words 
“damnation,, .“* perdition,’’ ‘destruction,’ “deaths 
“punishment,” ‘the worm that never dieth,” “ the 
fire that is not quenched »—all these words and ex- 
pressions are just as much a part, just as much char- 
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acteristic of the preaching of Jesus of Nazareth, as 
words of love and tenderness and fatherly com- 
passion. Turn to the epistles and you find the same 
testimony. Open St. Paul’s writings and you will 
find that the doctrine of a future retribution, most 
fearful in its nature, forms evermore the background 
of the gospel. If he lifts up the Cross in the fore- 
front of the picture, he never omits to let you see 
the dark abyss of punishment and perdition which 
lies behind the Cross, and from which the Cross was 
designed to deliver. ‘‘ Indignation and wrath, trib- 
ulation and anguish upon every soul of man that 
doeth evil’—these are words characteristic of the 
apostle’s teaching quite as much as ‘‘ grace, mercy 
and peace.” The dark shadow of wrath is ever seen 
in awful contrast to the bright rays of salvation. 
“Death,” “judgment,” ‘“ destruction,” “ perdition ” 
—these form the foil, so to speak, to the hope and 
the life, the redemption and the glory which he 
offers through Jesus Christ. Nay, he declares that 
the very gospel itself becomes a savor of ‘‘ death 
unto death” to the man that refuses it. 

And so of the other apostles. I declare this after 
having, during the past week, gone through the en- 
tire New Testament, carefully scanning every page, 
in order to get at its true significance and spirit. I 
have no theory to uphold; I come to the Bible, 
ready to receive anything I find there; I have no 
such regard for tradition, or for dogma, or for creed, 
as not to be ready to shake off all of them at the 
bidding of TRUTH, but I find myself compelled to 
acknowledge that, if 1 am to preach as Jesus Christ 
and his apostles preached, I must warn men of the 
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wrath to come; I must exhibit, plainly and frequent- 
ly, the awful doom of the ungodly and the unbe- 
liever; and though I must speak tenderly and with 
an almost broken heart, of these awful facts, still I 
must not keep them back, but must follow the ex- 
ample of the apostle, who said: ‘‘ Knowing the ter- 
rors of the Lord we persuade men.” In other words, 
we must make the dark background of judgment 
and perdition no less clear than the glorious Cross 
of the Redeemer, which we hold up in the forefront 
of our evangelical representation. 

IV. Fourthly. On the other hand, my brethren, I 
find zo warranty in Holy Scripture for drawing fan- 
cy pictures, such as so many preachers and theologi- 
ans have dared to draw of the place of torment and 
the agontes of the lost. When I look at some of these 
pictures, I feel it is no wonder that men recoil from 
their presentation. This dire and awful theme is 
not one on which a mortal man should exercise his 
imagination. I do not understand that we are com- 
missioned to portray scenes we have never witness- 
ed, and which the Scriptures have never particularly 
described. Therefore I reprobate the attempt to 
lift the veil which screens from human sight the 
realities of an unseen world—as if the dreams of 
Virgil and Dante and Milton were realities—as if 
we had been led by an angel through the gloomy 
regions of woe! It is attempting to be wise above 
what is written. It is intruding into things which 
we have not seen. It is dreaming, not preaching. 
May I dare to say it is profane presumption. 

V. Fifthly. Equally ts tt a transgression of the 
limits of our office as ambassadors of Fesus Christ 
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to attempt to settle the eternal destiny of men, ether 
of individuals, or of races. It is here, as in the mat- 
ter of absolution. No human priest has power to 
absolve an individual of his sins. He can only ‘ de- 
clare and pronounce” to man the ¢erms on which 
his sins will be forgiven. It is not given him to de- 
termine in any case whether a man has been ab- 
solved or no, and so I refuse to pronounce judgment 
upon the eternal destiny of any one of my fellow- 
creatures. I will declare and pronounce to men the 
terms of salvation; I will warn them that except 
they repent they shall perish; except they turn to 
God and believe in the name of His Only Begotten 
Son, they shall not see that radiant eternal life; but 
I will forever refuse to determine whether ¢#zs man 
or that has repented or no, has been forgiven or no. 
Not for judgment are we commissioned, but for 
warning, and for hope. I say, therefore, let a man’s 
life be what it may, itis not for us to decide whether 
or no his eye may not have turned, even in dying, to 
that Cross on which the crucified One died, and to 
which the dying thief turned zs dying eyes. If I 
dared to decide, I should be met by the rebuke from 
the very mouth of that Scripture itself: ‘‘ Who art 
thou that judgest another man’s servant? To his 
own master he standeth or falleth.” 

And as to the heathen, or those large classes in 
our great cities who are nurtured by vicious parents, 
with only vicious and criminal examples around 
them, breathing from birth an atmosphere of wick- 
edness and sensuality, with scarcely a suggestion of 
virtue or religion, who may themselves be set down 
as only one degree removed from the heathen—with 
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regard to these my tongue shall not presumptuously 
say that they are all lost; or that they are consigned 
to perdition because they have not believed in a 
Saviour of whom they have never heard; because 
they have not accepted a gospel whose faintest 
echo never reached their ears. Not only does every 
instinct in my soul recoil from attributing such in- 
justice to the Judge of all the earth, but I hear St. 
Paul rebuking such a judgment by the question: 
‘““How shall they believe on Him of whom they 
have not heard?” I will not attempt to settle their 
eternal destiny, but I will remind you that an apos- 
tle said concerning a man who had never yet heard 
of Jesus Christ: ‘“‘I perceive that in every nation he 
that feareth God and worketh righteousness is ac- 
cepted of Him;” and that the Lord Jesus Himself 
declared that responsibility is ever proportioned to 
opportunity, that those who have only the feeble 
taper light which Natural Religion affords will not 
be held accountable for that sunlight of Revealed 
Truth which they did not enjoy. I remember that 
the King of Truth said to the Pharisees: “If I had 
not come and spoken to them they had not had sin, 
but now they have no cloak for their sin.” I remem- 
ber that the dread judgments He threatens are pro- 
nounced against those who rejected Him, and not 
against those who never heard of His name; against 
Capernaum, and Chorazin, and Bethsaida, these cit- 
ies in which His mighty works had been done. I 
remember that the ruin so graphically described, by 
the image of the house carried away by the flood, 
was the destiny of “ the man that heard Christ's say- 
ings and did them not.” And above all, I remem- 
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ber that when they took Him to Golgotha, and 
straightway laid the cross on the ground and 
stretched His sacred limbs upon it, even while 
they drove the nails through His hands and His 
feet, He lifted up His eyes to heaven and said: 
“Hather, forgive them, they know not what they do!” 
Not, indeed, that the heathen have no sin and no 
punishment, for our Lord has said that even the 
least guilty, because the most ignorant, shali be 
“beaten with few stripes;” and St. Paul expressly 
tells us that they are without excuse because their 
consciences bear witness within them and show that 
the law of God was written in their hearts. Lut that 
they are not condemned for thetr tgnorance of the 
Gospel I am as sure as lam that Godis God. We 
Inay Jéave, therefore, all’ the degraded, ignorant 
classes of our so-called Christian lands with their 
Creator, and feel sure that His judgments will be in 
accordance with truth, and that He will deal with 
them in mercy and compassion, as well as in right- 
eousness. 

VI. Stxthly. But you grow impatient. You tell 
me that having detained you already so long I have 
not yet touched the very pivot of the whole diff- 
culty which the subject presents. This future pun- 
ishment—is it eternal ? as one class of divines teach, 
or is it only for an zon—for some indefinite time 
when at last it shall cease? Is the terrible inscrip- 
tion which Dante in his dream of the Inferno saw 
engraven over the portals of the lowest apartments 
of woe: ‘“ All hope abandon ye who enter here ’”—is 
this the sentence which Scripture writes over the 
abode of punishment? Or shall we with Origen, a 
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father of the fourth century, and with many of our 
day, anticipate the dawning ofa star of hope, even 
on those dark shores of the lost, harbinger of the 
time in the dim distance, far down the vista of un- 
known ages, when all the lost shall be saved, and 
all the dead shall be made alive again? Or, if we 
dismiss both of these as contrary to Scripture, shall 
we listen to those teachers who, like Canon Farrar 
and Mr. Bascom, see in Holy Scripture intimations 
to which reason gives the force of certainty that 
there shall be for many of the human race a future 
probation; that they who have had a small chance 
here shall have a better chance there; that they 
who have had no chance here shall have a chance 
yonder; and they who have had a good chance here 
and lost it shall there have another, though a severer 
one; that those who had here so small a ray of light 
to guide their steps, shall on the shores of that fu- 
ture life be given clearer, fuller light, under con- 
ditions more favorable for attaining the reward of 
the blessed; and holding all this, shall we hold the 
opinion that the fire of punishment, of which our 
Lord speaks, shall be for multitudes a purifying fire ? 
itere- are ‘the: three’, different ’ theories, ; sWhich= of 
these differing opinions is taught in Holy Scripture ? 
I stand here as the watchman of God, to whom it 
has been said, ‘“‘thou shalt hear the word at my 
mouth, and warn them from me.’ My brethren, 
suppose I were to reply: ‘“‘I cannot tell.” Suppose 
I were to say: ‘‘In this conflict of opinion my own 
mind has been unable to reach any ultimate point 
of rest where the tide of thought will not ebb and 
flow, and the sound of the breakers of controversy 
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shall not disturb? Or suppose that the opinion to 
which I incline should not commend itself to your 
reason and judgment as truly drawn from God’s 
Word? Suppose when I shall have told you my 
judgment of the likeliest inference upon this subject, 
you shall not be able to say that the argument is 
conclusive, or so conclusive in its Scriptural proof as 
to close the controversy and to hush the sea of 
doubt into the deep calm for which you long? It 
is quite possible that this may be the case. And ] 
want to put myself into the attitude of those minds 
which, though earnestly seeking a settlement of this 
great question, yet cannot arrive at it; and seeing 
the difference of opinion among the very men who 
ought to know most about such a subject—the men 
whose life work it is to explain the Scriptures—are 
perplexed; so sorely perplexed that their very faith 
is shaken—most deeply do I sympathize with such 
a manas that. Now, what I have to say to him is 
this: Though you cannot reach any satisfactory con- 
clusion on this subject, though you may feel that 
you are still at the mercy of the tide of opinion as 
it ebbs and flows across this great controversy, yet 
you may have a safe anchorage—from which neither 
the ebb nor the flow of human opinions shall drive 
you, nor the changing winds of theological doctrine 
disturb you. Where is that safe anchorage? Listen, 
and I think I can show you. I find it in this thought, 
that there can be no controversy as to the influence 
which those disputed passages were intended to have 
on the minds of men. 

Whether the Saviour and His apostles intended 
us to understand that the pain of the future world is 
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absolutely endless, or whether room is left to expect 
that in the far-off eternity it shall end, either in the 
destruction of the lost, or in their recovery and res- 
toration—whichever of these views it may have been 
the intention to convey—there can be no doubt that 
these words point to a retribution which is most 
terrible, and that they are intended to urge men 
to see the evil of sin, and to seek deliverance from 
it without delay. Mark this well. The region of 
doubt, if doubt there be, and the region of diffi- 
culty, however great it may be, lies for you in the 
realm of speculation; it touches not, it does not 
cast a single shadow upon the path of duty. Would 
that you might appreciate it! All this doubt, all 
this difficulty is in the region of speculation, and 
does not cast a single shadow across the path of 
duty! Oh, what matter is it to you if there are, far 
up the mountain side, dark spectral shadows of 
doubt, so long as the road on which you are travel- 
ing has all the light that you need? All the uncer- 
tainty, all the doubt and difficulty which may en- 
compass this subject, does not affect by a hair the 
path which you are called upon to walk. That is 
clearly marked out; it is plain what you must do to 
be saved, and it is equally plain that you are guilty 
of inexcusable folly, and that you expose yourself to 
a most fearful doom if you refuse to enter upon that 
path. Whichever view is the true one, you may be 
sure of one thing—the judgment of God will be ac- 
cording to right; the Judge of all the earth will 
judge righteously, and the Father of the spirits of 
all flesh will not fail to do all that love and mercy 
can do for the salvation of the work of His own 
hands. 
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But you reply, ‘Is this all the conclusion that 
you can reach? Am I to think that the Bible 
leaves me in doubt about such a subject? Have 
you not told me that the Bible is a revelation about 
the next world? Is it not intended to unfold to us 
all religious truth, and to make plain whatever 
doubts there are about the subject?” I answer you 
in the words of the Psalmist : ‘‘ Thy word is a lamp 
unto my feet, and a light uxto my path.” Tassert 
that the Bible is not like the sun in the heavens, 
that gathers up and disperses all the mists and 
shadows, and that illumines the whole world, and 
brings out in perfect proportion and harmony the 
different features of the landscape—that is not my 
conception of the Bible. No, but it is the torch, it 
is the lantern, it is the lamp for our feet, and the 
light to our path, to show us how to walk, and to 
enable us to be sure that we are in that path that 
leads to eternal life. Does the Bible lift the veil 
from the eternal world and show us all its myste- 
ries? No. Its teaching about the future and the 
unseen world is partial and incomplete. I beg you 
to mark that. It gives only dim and partial glimpses. 
It speaks in the language of metaphor, and type, 
and figure. And the reasons are plain; first, be- 
cause we cannot understand relations and reali- 
ties in the world of spirits while we ourselves are 
yet subject to the limitations of sense and of time, 
any more than a little child three years old can un- 
derstand the differential calculus, or the latest work 
on astronomy. But chiefly because the Bible’s ob- 
ject is to furnish us with a practical, safe and suffi- 
cient guide through this present life into the better 
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life hereafter. If this subject still remain to your 
mind vague and undefined, then remember that 
‘‘secret things belong unto the Lord our God; but 
those things that are revealed belong to us and to 
our children, that we may do all the words of this 
Law.” There is ‘‘a background of mystery,” as has 
well been said, which lies behind this and many 
other matters in the Bible; but there is absolutely 
no mystery about those practical questions of duty 
in which all life consists, and which it is the main 
object of religion to settle. Here, then, I shall rest 
the subject this morning. To-night I shall out- 
line that interpretation of Scripture which appears 
to me most likely, though I am not prepared to say 
that the argument in its favor is absolutely conclu- 
sive. It overturns, as you will see, alike the theory 
of restoration and that of an eternal life in tor- 
ment, and sheds a blessed light on the dark prob- 
lem of human responsibility. But, whatever you 
may think of the view I shall then present, I have 
indicated a safe anchorage for your thoughts in re- 
minding you that all the difficulty is in the region 
of speculation, not of practical life; that the Bible is 
a clear and sufficient lamp to our feet; that your 
danger and your duty are equally plain, and that as 
to the rest, secret things belong unto the Lord our 
God. 


Lasciate ogni speranza che voi entrate.—DanTE. 


‘‘When once this weighty question of the after-life has 
been opened, a controversy will ensue, in the progress of 
which it will be discovered that, with unobservant eyes, we 
and our predecessors have been so walking up and down, 
and running hither and thither, among dim notices and in- 
dications of the future destinies of the human family, as to 
have failed to gather up or to regard much that has lain upon 
the pages of the Bible, open and free to our use. Those 
who, through the course of years, have been used to read the 
Scriptures unshattered by systems, and bound to no con- 
ventional modes of belief, must have felt an impatience in 
waiting—not for the arrival of a new revelation from heaven, 
but of an ample and unfettered interpretation of that which 
has so long been in our hands. . . . The doctrine of 
future punishment, as a belief drawn from Scripture, and so 
drawn as to dissipate prevalent illusions, and to spread on all 
sides a salutary and effective alarm—such a belief will take 
its place in the midst of an expanded prospect of the com- 
pass and intention of the Christian system.”—Isaac TayLor. 


— 


“The evidence accompanying the popular interpretation 
(of the doctrine of eternal suffering) is by no means to be 
compared to that which establishes our common Christianity; 
and, therefore, the fate of the Christian religion is not to be 
considered as implicated in the belief or disbelief of the pop- 
ular doctrine.” —RoBrerT HA tt. 


‘In all ages and countries, ‘life’ has always been applied 
in ordinary discourse to a wretched life no less than to a 
happy one. If, therefore, we suppose the hearers of Jesus 
and His Apostles, to have understood, as nearly as possible, 
the words employed in their ordinary sense, they must natu- 
tally have conceived them to mean (if they were taught noth- 
ing to the contrary) that the condemned have really and 
literally to be ‘ destroyed’ and cease to exist; not that they 
‘were to continue forever to exist in a state of wretchedness.” 
—ALEX. WHATELY. 


ee 


“By death some men understand endless torments in 
hell-fire; but it seems a strange way of understanding a law, 
which requires the plainest and directest words, that by death 
should be meant eternal life in misery. Can any one be 
supposed to intend, by a law which says for felony thou shalt 
surely die—not that he should lose his life, but be kept alive 
in exquisite and perpetual torments? and would any one 
think himself fairly dealt with that was so used?”—Joxn 
Locke. 


IV. 
THE DOCTRINE OF THE LAST THINGS. 


[Preached in Holy Trinity, Harlem, February 24, 1878, p. m.] 
‘¢ What saith the Scripture ?’—Romans, iv., 3. 


My brethren, I ask this question to-night, and 
propose to endeavor to answer it—‘‘ What saith the 
Scripture” upon the momentous subject which now 
for the fourth time claims our consideration? There 
are three answers commonly given, to none of which 
I find myself able to subscribe. The first is the 
answer of the RESTORATIONIST, that all the lost 
shall at last be saved, even Satan and his angels. 
He would erase from the portals of the gloomy 
abodes of the lost that legend which I quoted this 
morning: ‘‘ All hope abandon, ye who enter here,” 
and would write in its stead another, somewhat to 
this purpose: ‘All sin shall be forgiven, and hell 
shall be no more.” Can we adopt this solution of 
the great problem of evil, as it confronts us in the 
world? My brethren, when I come to test this 
opinion by the Scriptures, I find that it cannot stand. 
For example, I open the Gospel of St. Luke, and I 
find the Saviour saying that ‘‘many shall seek to 
enter in but shall not be able.” Again, I find Him 
saying that the door of that salvation shall be 
“shut,” and that there shall be many standing out- 
side the door knocking in vain for admission, to whom 
the Master will say: ‘‘ Depart from me, ye workers 
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of iniquity.” I find also this passage in St. Paul’s 
Epistle to the Hebrews: Heb. x., 26, 27—“‘If we 
sin wilfully (2. ¢., apostatize) after we have received 
the knowledge of the truth, there remaineth no more 
sacrifice for sins, but a certain fearful looking for of 
judgment and fiery indignation.” And then again I 
call to mind that picture, or parable, of the rich man 
and Lazarus, wherein the Lord Jesus tells us that 
there is “(an impassable gulf” fixed between the 
abode of the blessed and the abode of the lost, so 
that they who would pass from the one to the other, 
cannot. But this opinion is demolished and ground 
to powder by the testimony of our Saviour in St. 
Matthew’s Gospel, that the sin of blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost should never be pardoned, either tn 
this world or in that which ts to come, to which 
should be added those words of rayless doom con- 
cerning Judas Iscariot—‘ zt had been good for that 
man tf he had never been born. —(Cf. also 1 Cor., 
XV., 25, and Rev., xxii., 10.) 

A second answer is that which I may call THE 
PROBATIONIST THEORY, which I referred to this 
morning, that those who have no chance in this life 
shall have a chance hereafter; that those who have 
a poor chance here, will have a better one there; 
that those who have a good chance here and lose it, 
will have another but a severer one there; from all 
which we may infer that the vast majority of the 
lost will at last be saved. I do not say that if I 
could find this doctrine in the Scriptures I would 
not rejoice to receive it. I do not say that there is 
not much here which is attractive to my heart, but I 
do say that when I apply to it the test, ‘‘ What 
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saith the Scripture ?” I find that it rests upon a most 
insecure foundation. After looking through the 
whole New Testament, page by page, I can find but 
three passages which appear to render support to 
this theory. The first is the saying of our Lord, that 
the offender shall by no means come out of his 
prison ‘‘until he has paid the uttermost farthing,” 
which is thought to imply that the sinner shall at 
last come out of hell.* But we must remember 
that this is only an illustration employed by our 
Saviour, and that it is a common and generally ac- 
cepted rule of Scripture interpretation, never to base 
any doctrine upon a mere metaphor or comparison. 
Theologia parabolica non est demonstrativa—to quote 
Canon Farrar’s ownrule. At best this is a precarious 
inference. For who can affirm that man canz pay 
the uttermost farthing of his debt ? The second 
is the passage to which I have already alluded, 
in which our Lord says that the sin against the 
Holy Ghost shall not be forgiven, either in this 
world or in that which is to come; from which 
the inference has been drawn that there are other 
sins which shall be forgiven in the world to come, 
although not forgiven here. Now, when we look 
into the history of this subject, we find that it 
was the doctrine of the Jews in our Saviour’s time, 
that the sin of blasphemy, although it could not be 
forgiven in this world, should be forgiven at death; 
and that it was in reference to this that our Saviour 


* The figurative sense of the passage in which the frison is identi- 
fied with hell, is more than doubtful, as is also any interpretation of 
Matt., xii., 32, which makes it imply that there is forgiveness of sins in 
the world to come.—DAVIDSON. 
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here speaks; assuring them that blasphemy against 
the Holy Ghost, quite contrary to their opinion on 
the subject, should not be forgiven either in this 
world or in that which is to come. Then there is 
a passage in St. Peter’s 1st Epistle, 3d chapter, 19th 
verse, which is thought to declare that our Lord, 
after His death, went into the place of departed 
spirits, to the prison of the lost, and there preached 
the gospel to those antediluvians who, in the life- 
time of Noah, had rejected the message of repent- 
ance and salvation. Now, this passage, which I 
cannot venture to-night to comment upon, is a very 
difficult one indeed, and of very doubtful interpreta- 
tion. I will only remark concerning it that nothing 
is said with reference to the character of that preach- 
ing; it is simply stated as a fact, that a “‘ proclama- 
tion” (x#ovse¢) was made, but whether it was a 
proclamation of mercy, or a proclamation of wrath 
—whether a proffer of pardon, or simply a confirma- 
tion of the preaching of Noah, we are not informed.* 


* To this should be added I Pet. iv., 8, which is held by many or- 
thodox commentators (see, for example, Dean Alford and the Com- 
mentary for English Readers, edited by Bishop Ellicott, and Dorner’s 
System of Christian Doctrine, Sec. 124, and Van Oosterzee’s ‘‘ Christian 
Dogmatics,” II., p. 781) to teach that the Gospel was preached to the 
dead, z. ¢., to the antediluvians after they were dead, viz: by Christ, 
when he descended into hell. But let it be noted that even if this doubt- 
ful interpretation (for II Peter ii., 6, and Luke xxiii., 43, do render it 
doubtful, notwithstanding the authorities in its favor) were allowed, it 
would only amount to this, that men who had never heard the Gospel in 
this life did hear it in the life to come, with the opportunity of repent- 
ance. For us, surely, the great question is ‘‘ What shall the end be of 
them that obey not the Gospel?” For such the places from St. Peter 
give no warrant to hope a future probation. 
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Now, this is the strongest testimony which the 
Scriptures contain in favor of the theory of a fu- 
ture probation. Let us next hear the testimony 
on the other side. Our Saviour, in two of His para- 
bles, teaches us very plainly what to think upon 
this subject. For example, He tells us in the para- 
ble of the rich fool, that his soul was required of him . 
that very night, that is to say, that he was required 
to give up his account unto God the very night that 
he was removed from earth by death. And, again, 
the parable of the rich man and Lazarus teaches us 
that both the one and the other entered immediate- 
ly at death into the condition either of blessedness 
or of woe. ‘The rich man died, and in hell he lifted 
up his eyes, being in torment. Lazarus died, and 
. angels carried him into Abraham’s bosom.” Again, 
we read concerning Judas, that, at his death, he 
went to “‘his own place,” without any chance of any 
future probation. 

We read of the thief, that he went the very day 
that he died into paradise. We read in the Epistle 
to the Romans that if we live after the flesh we shall - 
die; that is, we shall come under that awful sen- 
tence of the second death. We read in the Epistle 
to the Hebrews, and also in the Epistle to the 
Romans, frequent exhortations to this effect: ‘‘ Now 
is the accepted time, now is the day of salvation;” 
and men are besought and warned against the 
danger of refusing the invitation. We read in the 
2d Epistle to the Corinthians (v., 10), ‘‘We must 
all appear before the judgment seat of Christ, that 
every one may receive the things done in his body, 
according to that he hath done, whether it be good 
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or bad.” Now, this is a passage which closes the 
whole question. We shall receive in the future 
world the things done in the body; we shall be 
judged according to our conduct here; no chance 
whatever of any judgment based upon conduct in 
the world to come. And can we forget that solemn 
question in the Epistle to the Hebrews: ‘‘ How shall 
we escape if we neglect so great salvation?” Can 
we forget how it is taught in that same epistle that 
“it is appointed unto all men once to die, and after 
this the judgment.” Once to die, and after this, not 
a probation, not a future opportunity of repentance, 
but after death the judgment. 

Now, all this clear and unambiguous testimony 
must be set against those three very dubious 
passages to which I have referred, as quoted by 
the advocates of the theory of a future proba- 
tion. I am bound, therefore, to say that, so far 
as the Scriptures are concerned, I cannot erase 
that awful legend: ‘ All hope abandon, ye who 
enter here,” Idare not. tell. men that)in the dar 
hereafter, in the dim vista of the ages, there shall 
dawn upon those dark abodes the star of hope. I 
remember that I am put here as a watchman to hear 
the word at His mouth, and to warn you from Him. 
Neither can I find any hint whatsoever in the Scrip- 
tures that the fire of Gehenna or of hell is to purify 
the wicked, as Canon Farrar holds; not indeed in 
the ‘gross, material sense of the Romanist, but as 
trial and affliction purify the character of the be- 
liever in this world. This, I say, is a notion for 
which I can find no ground in Holy Scripture. On 
the contrary, it is to ‘‘destroy” them, to “consume” 
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them; and it is not as he holds, the ‘fire of love,” 
but expressly declared to be an emblem of “ indig- 
nation and wrath.” 

Pass we to the ¢hzrd answer which is given to the 
question: “‘ What saith the Scripture ?”—the doctrine 
of endless pain in hell—that every soul that leaves 
this world impenitent shall be cast into hell, and 
there, body and soul, be tormented through endless 
ages; on, still on, through an eternity of conscious 
woe. Now, I want to say first of all about this doc- 
trine, that it became the ruling doctrine in the 
Church through the influence of the great Augus- 
tine, in the fifth century. That I believe to be an 
unquestionable historical fact. But when the ques- 
tion is asked, does this doctrine rest upon a stable 
Scriptural basis? Is it clearly the doctrine of the 
Bible [hesitate’ to ‘affirm its } There) seems to be 
much reason to believe that it rests upon the scrip- 
tures of Plato, and not upon the Scriptures of God. 
Augustine was a Platonist; Augustine was steeped 
in the philosophy of the great Athenian, and, ac- 
cordingly, he was familiar with the teachings which 
Plato gave in Athens concerning this subject. Let 
me tell you what that was. Plato supposed that 
after this life those who were incurably wicked were 
sent into Tartarus, with its stream of fire, where 
they remained forever and ever, immortal, inde- 
structible, and without hope of restoration. Then 
he supposed that there was an Acherusian Lake, a 
place of purgation for the less heinously guilty, 
whence they emerged after a longer or shorter pe- 
riod of suffering, and were received into Elysium. 
He supposed also that there was a third place, the 
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Lake of Acheron, as it was termed, a less terrible 
place of purgation for the class of offenders next less 
guilty. 

Now here, I assert, was just the theory of Au- 
gustine. On the one hand, the purgatory which 
he taught, and which, from his time, became the 
doctrine of the Church of Rome ; and on the other 
hand, the territory of hell, of endless pain, of eternal 
life in torment. Now Calvin adopted Augustine’s 
theology as upon other points, so on this also; 
only he cut off Augustine’s purgatory and retained 
Augustine’s hell. Following this, the majority of 
Protestant theologians from that day to the present 
have walked in the same path; but after the most 
earnest, the most prayerful, and the most patient 
thought—aye, I may say travailing of soul—I am 
compelled to admit that I do not find this doctrine 
to be firmly rooted in sound exegesis, and I come 
back, then, to the question: ‘‘ What saith the 
Scripture ?” 

Let us take up the New Testament and try 
to answer it. In the first place I wish to say, lest 
you should misunderstand me, that I find the 
judgment of which our Lord and His apostles speak 
everywhere declared to be a fiza/ judgment, leaving 
no door of hope, leaving no expectation, even the 
faintest, of a change from that state of perdition to 
a state of salvation. 

The New Testament seems clearly to teach that 
the punishment of the future world is eternal, as 
eternal as the eternal life which it promises to the 
righteous. Ido not forget that the word translated 
“everlasting” is very often used in the Scriptures 
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concerning things which have only a temporal ex- 
istence, and which have passed away long since ; 
but I know, also, as any student of the Scriptures 
may know, that it has a secondary sense ; that it is 
used, for example, to describe the “‘ redemption” of 
Christ (we find it spoken of as the atwyoy re- 
demption); that it is used to describe the very 
throne of God; that it is also used in connection 
with that eternal life which awaits the blessed here- 
after. See the Judge sitting on His throne, and 
hear the sentence that drops from His lips: ‘ De- 
part from Me, ye cursed, into everlasting fire, pre- 
pared for the devil and his angels;” and then hear 
the commentary of the Evangelists: ‘‘ These shall 
go away into azonzon punishment, but the righteous 
into azonion life.” If the life of the righteous is 
eternal, the punishment of the wicked must also be 
eternal. 

Secondly, I find, inthe Sermon on the Mount, sev- 
eral passages in relation to my subject, one of which 
I will repeat. Our Saviour says: ‘‘ Broad is the road 
which leadeth to DESTRUCTION.” I pass on to the 
10th chapter of that Gospel, and I hear these words 
fall from His lips: ‘‘ Fear Him who hath power TO 
DESTROY both soul and body in hell.” Iturn to the 
Gospel of St. Mark, and I hear from the lips of one 
of those possessed with a devil—one of the men 
whom Jesus cured—these words: ‘ Art Thou come to 
DESTROY us” ? Then I find the Apostle Paul, in the 
Romans, speaking of ‘‘vessels of wrath fitted for 
DESTRUCTION,” and in Corinthians, ‘if any man 
defile the temple of God, him shall God DESTRoy ”; 
and in Philippians, speaking of those whose God is 
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their belly, he says : ‘‘ Whose end is DESTRUCTION.” 
Finally, that awful passage where he paints the com- 
ing Redeemer: ‘The Lord Himself shall descend 
from heaven’ with a shout, with the voice of an 
archangel and the trump of God,” ‘‘ when the Lord 
Jesus shall berevealed from heaven, with His mighty 
angels in flaming fire taking vengeance on them that 
know not God, and that obey not the Gospel of our 
Lord Jesus Christ: who shall be punished with 
everlasting DESTRUCTION from the presence of the 
Lord, and from the glory of His power.” 

Let us pass on to another class of texts. We find 
Jesus asking the question, “What will it profit a 
man if he gain the whole world and lose his own 
soul?” I hear Him say to His disciples: ‘‘ Except ye 
repent ye shall all likewise ferzsh.” I open the 
Gospel of St. John and find Him telling Nicode- 
mus that ‘God so loved the world that He gave His 
only begotten Son, that whosoever believeth in Him 
should not perish, but have everlasting life.” I open 
the Acts of the Apostles andI find St. Paul address- 
ing himself in the language of one of the old pro- 
phets to the people, and saying, ‘ Behold, ye 
despisers, and wonder and /ferish.” I open 
the Epistle to the Corinthians and find the Apos- 
tle speaking of those who rejected the Gospel 
and saying that the cross of Christ was foolishness 
to them that perish.” I find Him saying, in the 2d 
Epistle to the Corinthians: ‘‘If My gospel be hid it 
is hid to them that are perishing.” I see in the 
Epistle to the Romans this expression: ‘‘ The wages 
of sin is death.” I hear the Apostle say: ‘‘If ye 
live after the flesh, ye shall die.” Ihear Him declare 
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of His gospel: ‘‘To the one we are the savour of 
death unto death.” I hear Him say to Timothy, 
that the Lord Jesus Christ, by His mediation, “‘ abol- 
ished death and brought life and immortality to 
light through the Gospel”; and then, in the last 
great mysterious book of the Bible, the Revelation, 
I find in several passages the expression, ‘‘the sec- 
ond death.” 

If time allowed I might go on and quote quite a 
number of similar expressions such as ‘‘ corruption,” 
“ perdition,” and the being ‘‘consumed” by fire. 
But I proceed to ask this question: How are we to 
understand those expressions of the sacred Scrip- 
tures? My Saviour tells me that I must beware of 
being cast into hell, where my body and my soul 
will be destroyed. What does He mean? Is it not 
probable that He means literally what he says, and 
that we have here the doctrine that that punish- 

ment of hell, after having worked its due course, 
should result in destruction, in death, in the ex- 
tinction of being ? 

The metaphors of the Bible lend support to 
this view. To what is the condition of the 
wicked in the future world compared? They are 
like tares which shall be burned up; they are 
like a tree which shall be cut down; they are like a 
branch which shall be cast into the fire and consum- 
ed; they are like a house carried away by the flood 
and destroyed; they are like a barren fig tree, which 
withereth away and disappears. Their fate is liken- 
ed to that of the generation which was swept away 
by the flood, and to that of the unhappy inhabitants 
of Sodom and Gomorrah, who were overwhelmed 
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with destruction. See, then, the state of the case. 
We find it plainly taught in the Scriptures, on the 
one hand, that the wicked shall be raised up in their 
bodies and shall stand before the judgment seat of 
God; that they shall go away into pain and anguish, 
and that their punishment shall be eternal. But, on 
the other hand, we find a long catalogue of expres- 
sions which declare that they shall perish, that they 
shall be destroyed, that they shall disappear, that 
they shall suffer the second death. Now, what is 
the natural conclusion ? How are we to harmonize: 
those two different classes of expressions in the sa- 
cred Scriptures, zf not by supposing that after due 
anguish and suffering endured in proportion to each 
man’s guilt the wicked shall be DESTROYED AND BE- 
COME EXTINCT; and that the smoke of thetr torment 
shall go up forever and ever asa warning to all 
Suture ages, and to all other classes of beings in the 
universe of the evil of sin, and the awful doom of the 
guilty? 

Now, it may be objected that eternal death is not 
eternal punishment. I have only time to-night to 
answer that objection by quoting the language of 
a great reasoner anda famous pillar of New England 
orthodoxy. Jonathan Edwards did not hold the 
view which I suggest to-night as the most probable 
explanation of Scripture, but rather the one which 
I have calledin question; nevertheless, this is what 
he wrote: ‘‘ Endless annihilation is an endless or in- 
finite punishment; it is an endless loss of not only 
all the good man at present enjoys, but of all the 
good which he would have enjoyed in eternity, in 
the state of bliss to which he would have been ad- 
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mitted if he had never sinned. Annihilation, 
therefore,” he continues, “is an infinite punishment, 
both as it is endless and as the quantity of good lost 
is infinite.” 

Such, then, my brethren, is the view which ap- 
pears to me the most probable inference from the 
sacred Scriptures. Certainly, it possesses great advan- 
tages. In the first place, it adheres to the necessary 
interpretation of the Scriptures, that the doom of the 
wicked is final and irrevocable, and thus sweeps away 
the brilliant fancy of universal restoration—the dream 
of Origen and all who have followed in his footsteps— 
a dream, which, if once accepted among men, would 
be most disastrous, as it seems to me, to the cause 
of morality and religion.—Again, a future punish- 
ment, ending at some unknown period, in the de- 
struction of the wicked, vindicates the justice of the 
living God from that awful appearance of doubt 
which the doctrine of Augustine, and all who follow- 
ed in his steps, has always presented to the hu- 
man heart. The fact is, that doctrine is now seldom 
preached—only vaguely hinted at—because it is too 
awful for the human mind to dwell upon; because, 
as William Archer Butler said, ‘if a man could 
realize it, even for a moment, it would unseat his 
reason to picture what the eternal world would be if 
the view of Augustine—a hell of endless pain—was 
clearly the doctrine of the sacred Scriptures.”—Yet, 
again, this view explains many of our Lord’s words. 
Thus He tells us that as there are gradations in guilt, 
so there shall be gradations in punishment; that the 
man who knew not his Lord’s will, and did it not, 
shall be ‘‘ beaten with few stripes”; but that he who 
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knew it, and did it not, shall be ‘beaten with many 
stripes.” He tells us, also, that it shall be “‘more 
tolerable in the day of judgment for Sodom and 
Gomorrah,” with all their abominable, bestial wick- 
edness, than for those cities and those generations 
which listened to His word and rejected it. All these 
statements are clear and intelligible on the theory of 
final destruction —Moreover, this view points to the 
extinction of evil. Were the other view correct, we 
should have to look forward to an eternal duality of 
power:—God, seated on His throne in glory, and 
Satan, seated on his throne in hell—the power of 
evil as absolutely eternal in the future as God Him- 
self! But this is just the heresy of the Manicheans, 
by which Augustine was so long led astray, and 
which he carried with him, in part, when he went 
into the Christian Church. 

Finally, brethren, it lifts a burden from the 
hearts of the ambassadors of Christ, too heavy 
to be borne, and saves their hearers from the re- 
coil of infidelity which has been a not infre- 
quent result of the other view. It enables the 
minister of God, in preaching this gospel of Jesus 
Christ to challenge for every part of it the response 
of the human conscience, which, I hesitate not to 
affirm, it would be impossible to challenge under 
the other view. All that could be said, and all that 
has been said in justification of that view, is that the 
subject is dark and mysterious, and that, though it 
seems to us an injustice to condemn men to eternal 
torment for committing sin, yet, somehow or other, 
it is not unjust, and that, when we get beyond the 
river, we shall see. But that does not answer the 
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question in the human heart. Justice in the human 
breast, and justice in the Divine bosom, must be the 
same in principle; and if you tell me that that which 
is justice on earth, is not justice in heaven, or that 
which is injustice here, is justice there, you confuse 
my moral perceptions; you obliterate, finally, my 
moral nature, and throw me back tothe doctrine 
that we do not know anything about the relations 
of the eternal life. I have only to say, in conclud- 
ing, that the view which I put forward to-night, as 
the most likely belief, is not new. Its advocates 
«claim the support of Ignatius, A.D. 115; of Justin 
Martyr, A.D. 135; of Irenzus, A.D. 202; and of the 
great Athanasius, the father of orthodoxy. _ 


ie 
PRAYERS FOR THE DEAD: 


Professor Beyschlag, of Halle, in his recent de- 
fence of old Catholicism, suggests that ‘“‘ the con- 
tinuation of a Catholic Church, over against our 
Reformed Ecclesiastical organizations,” is permitted 
by Providence ‘as a guardian of an historical inher- 
itance,” viz: “the traditions of the early Church, 
which we have lost, and which are indispensable for 
a future ideal and universal development of the 
church.” 

Is the practice of praying for the dead one of 
these traditions; and are there any reasons for 
thinking that an enlightened Protestant should not 
condemn but protect it ? 

To prevent misunderstanding, and to prepare the 
way for an unprejudiced consideration of the argu- 
ment, let two things be noted: (1.) That the prac- 
tice, so far as we are concerned with it in this paper, 
relates only to the offering of prayer on behalf of 
the “faithful” departed. Those Anglicans, who 
advocate prayers for the dead, are careful to disclaim 
the idea of praying for those who ‘have departed 
this life in unrepented deadly sin.” ‘For them,’ ’ 
they argue, ‘‘there is nothing but an eternal aliena- 
tion from God and all that is good.” (Prayer for the 
Departed; Rev. F.-G. Lee,'p. 15.) To pray forsake 
souls of those who die in “ wilful sin,’ is held to be 
against primitive and catholic tradition. 
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And (2) secondly, it is to be noted that many of 
the advocates of this practice utterly repudiate any 
doctrine of purgatory, however refined, and claim 
that there is no necessary connection between the 
two doctrines, either historically or logically. This 
ground is taken by Jeremy Taylor and by Abp. 
Usher, both of which illustrious divines defend the 
use of prayers for the blessed dead; and Bishop 
Overall and Bishop Cosin (see Lee, pp. 346-7), take 
the same ground, rejecting all purgatorial views 
of the intermediate state, but claiming the right 
to pray for the souls which are supposed to be al- 
ready in joy and felicity, that their bliss may increase 
more and more, and that in the great day they may 
have their perfect consummation and bliss. 

The same may besaid of those saintly men, Bishops 
Ken and Wilson; of Barrow also, and of Bingham; of 
the author of the greatest missionary hymn of modern 
times, Reginald Heber, and of John Keble and John 
Wesley, (Wks., ix, 55). 

And now let us look at the argument by which 
such devout and learned men as these may have 
been led to give their sanction to offering prayers 
for the departed : 

I. The Fews are known to have practiced this 
custom from the time of Fudas Maccabeus down to 
the present day. (See 2 Macc., xii. 39; see also state- 
ment of Josephus, that the Jews of his time refused 
to pray for those who had committed suicide.) 

It is urged by Jeremy Taylor that, had this prac- 
tice been objectionable, it would certainly have been 
condemned by our Lord, which we do not find to 
have been the case. 
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The Jews have, moreover, preserved the custom 
to the present day, as is proved by many very ancient 
monumental inscriptions, and by the liturgies in use 
among them all over the world. The following is 
from the ancient Hebrew ritual of the Spanish Jews; 
it occurs in their service for burial of the dead: 
‘““ Have pity on him, O Lord, living God, Master of 
the Universe, with Whom is the source of life, that 
he may always walk in the way of life, and that his 
soul may repose forever and ever with those who are 
elected into life everlasting. May God the all merci- 
ful, according to the abundance of His mercy, par- 
don all his iniquities; may his good works be ever 
remembered, and may he be admitted into His pres- 
ence amongst the number of the faithful.” 

2. The Positive Argument from Holy Script- 
uvre-—Not only, it is said, is this practice not 
condemned by our Lord—though it must have 
been in existence among the Jews at the time—but 
we find in the New Testament a definite example of 
prayer for the departed. Paul, in his 2d Epistle to 
Timothy, writes: ‘‘The Lord grant mercy unto the 
house of Onesiphorus ; for he oft refreshed me, and 
was not ashamed of my chain; but, when he was in 
Rome, he sought me diligently and found me. (The 
Lord grant unto him that he may find mercy of the 
Lord on that day.”) (I, 16-17). Again, at the close 
of the Epistle (iv, 19), he writes: ‘Salute the house 
of Onesiphorus.” From the omission in these two 
places of mention of Onesiphorus himself, and from 
the insertion of a special prayer for him, apart from 
his household, it is inferred by the advocates of the 
practice that he was dead; and hence the prayer that 
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he may find mercy of the Lord in the great day, is 
an example from the greatest of the Apostles of the 
lawfulness of making petition for the faithful de- 
parted. Dean Alford, and also Bengel, approve this 
interpretation. 

3: The Patristic Argument—tThis is clear and 
emphatic. Tertullian speaks of a wife praying 
for her dead husband and presenting offerings for 
him (in the Eucharist) on the anniversary of his death. 
Cyprian mentions the same practice and says: 
‘Such prayers, when offered for the martyrs, were 
really praise and thanksgivings: for other Christians 
prayers properly so-called.” Arnobius and Cyril of 
Jerusalem; Augustine, Epiphanius, Origen and Chry- 
sostom are also witnesses to the antiquity of this 
practice, which seems to have been first questioned 
by Arius, a presbyter of Sebaste, about A.D. 360. 

That venerable document, ‘‘ The Apostolical Con- 
stitutions,” bears similar testimony. 

4. The Ancient Liturgies —These primitive mon- 
uments of the faith and practice of the early 
Christians carry us back to the third century— 
possibly to close of second—and their testimony is 
unanimous in favor of the practice in question. 
Thus the Canon of the Liturgy, z. ¢., of the Holy 
Eucharist, as found in the five great Liturgies of St. 
James, of St. Mark, of Nestorius, of Ambrose and 
Gregory, and the Gallican, contains, as one of its in- 
variable elements, prayer for the living and the 
dead. 

And it is asserted by Liturgiologists that all the 
Liturgies in the whole world have copied them in 
this. 
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In the earliest Liturgies, however, these prayers are 
for rest and peace and light for the departed; not 
for deliverance from pain. Indeed these two fea- 
tures seem to be distinctly traceable in them all: 
first, that the prayers were for those who had de- 
parted in the true faith and fear of God, e. g., the 
Patriarchs and Prophets, Apostles and Martyrs, and 
even the Blessed Virgin; and secondly, that there was 
then no notion, or at least not a distinct notion, of 
Purgatory. An example from the Liturgy of St. 
Clement may be of interest: 

‘‘Grant those, O Lord, who have departed this life 
in the orthodox faith a good memory, in company 
with the illustrious ones whose names are written 
in the Book of Life. And to all of those who, having 
run their race in this world, have appeared perfect 
and righteous before Thee; and having been freed 
from the sea of transgressions, have reached Thy 
presence—our fathers and brethren of the flesh, and 
of the spirit—grant, O Lord, in that spiritual and 
mighty bosom, eternal rest. In the dwelling-places 
of light and gladness give them the spirit of joy. 
In the tabernacles of shadow and rest grant them. 
the treasures of felicity—-whence every sorrow is 
excluded, and where the souls of the righteous, 
without labor, expect the first fruits of eternal life ; 
and where the spirits of just men, being made per- 
fect, wait for the fruition of their promised reward ; 
in that place where the laborers and the weary turn 
their eyes towards paradise; and they who are in- 
vited to the marriage supper look. for the Bride- 
groom; where they who have been called to that 
feast wait until they go up to the same, and earn- 
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estly desire the new state of glory: where sorrows 
are banished away and joys remain, through and 
for the sake of thine only begotten Son, Jesus Christ, 
our Saviour, by whom alone we look to obtain 
mercy, both for ourselves and for them.” (Lee 
on Prayer for Departed, pp. 54, 55.) 

5. The Argument from the Sepulchral Inscriptions 
tn the Catacombs. 

De Rossi, as is well known, divides these inscrip- 
tions into two classes, the first and earliest of these 
covering the period from the first Christian use of 
the Catacombs, down to A. D. 410. Now among 
those of this first and earliest class we find such as 
the following : 

Vivas in Deo: Vivas in Christo: Vivas in pace: 
Spiritum tuum Deus refrigeret. — (Monumental 
Christianity, p. 361.) 

The following are anterior to A.D. 324 (so I un- 
derstand Monumental Christianity, p. 362): Vzvatzs 
in Deo. Vivas in Domine Fesu. (Id.) And the fol- 
lowing are from the Cemetery of Callistus, which 
dates from beginning of 3d century: ‘“Axuperzus, 
who lived 23 years 3 m. and 6a. Mayest thou rest in 
peace.” 

“ Domitius, may you rest in peace. Lea inscribed 
Pape 1ee 20, .27.) 

And this from Lupi’s “ Dissertation on the Epitaphs 
of the Martyrs under Severus,” hence anterior to 
A. D. 211, when he died, and possibly as early as 
193, when he began to reign: 

“ O Calemara, may God refresh thy soul, together 
weth the soul of thy sister, Hilara. (Id., p. 21.) 

Thus, it is said, these ancient monuments awake 
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from their long sleep to add their testimony to that 
of the Fathers and the early Liturgies in favor of 
this practice, and to confirm it as primitive and 
apostolic. | 


What is needed to add force to the argument, and 
to incite us to revive so pious and catholic a custom? 

First. The consideration that we shall thus make 
veal the doctrine of the Communion of Saints, and 
add force to the Church’s testimony, in the midst of 
an age of materialism and infidelity, on behalf of the 
immortality of the soul, and the reality of the un- 
seen world. 

Second. That we may buttress by this means the 
doctrine of hell, since prayers for the dead ‘“‘ provide 
an escape from the terrible and overpowering thought 
of the everlasting damnation of the incalculable ma- 
jority of mankind.” 

“The inevitable result,” says Dr. Littledale, “of 
taking away the practice of praying for the departed, 
is the denial of everlasting punishment for continu- 
ous and willful sin, the negation of hell, the gradual 
assertion of the harmlessness of sin itself.” The 
Universalist sects in America are thought to ‘‘ owe 
their origin to the discontinuance of prayers for 
the dead.” (Littledale. See Lee, p. 17.) 

Third. That the same charity which moves us to 
pray for the dying, for the sick and suffering, for the 
absent, for all sorts and conditions of men, though 
we are ignorant of their state of mind, should also 
prompt us not to withhold our prayers on behalf of 
the dead, who are only separated from us by a thin 
veil, who have not yet entered the full consumma- 
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tion of bliss, and who may, for aught we know, be 
benefited by our prayers. re 

Fourth. That so many pious and learned Protest- 
ant Divines, far from any sympathy with Purgatory, 
had been accustomed to pray for the departed. 


Such is a brief sketch of the argument in favor of 
this practice. Is it sound? Is it conclusive? I 
think not: and for the following reasons: 

1. We cannot safely assume that every practice 
observed by the Jews is allowable, if it is not ex- 
pressly condemned by our Lord. Such a principle 
might justify many superstitions. Nor can it be said 
to be certain that prayers for the dead were in com- 
mon use at the time of His earthly ministry. 

2. As tothe argument from Scripture, we might 
say, as Father Tom said when the Pope asked him 
what answer he made when the Heretics alleged 
certain passages from the Fathers against the doc- 
trine of Transubstantiation: ‘As there zs no sich 
passages, said the Irish champion, ‘“ / make myself 
mighty aisy about them.” There is but one passage 
in the whole New Testament which can be alleged 
in favor of this practice; and that is wholly incon- 
clusive. Onesiphorus mzg¢ indeed have been dead; 
but he might also have been absent from home, 
(Chrysostom says he was in Rome); or he might 
have been included in the mention of his household, 
as we find in the case of Stephanas, of whose house- 
hold alone Paul speaks in two places in 1 Cor., first 
as having baptized them (ch. 1); secondly, as being 
the first fruits of Achaia, ch. xvi.: yet in the very 
next verse he rejoices at the coming of Stephanas! 
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Tradition says Onesiphorus became Bishop of Co- 
rone, in Messenia, in which case he could not have 
been dead when St. Paul wrote this Epistle. But in 
any case the Apostle’s prayer, or rather aspiration 
(for it is no more), was not for rest or refreshment, 
or peace or light, or any benefit whatsoever to the 
soul of Onesiphorus zz the intermediate state— 
which is the very life and substance of the practice 
in question—but for mercy zx the Day of Fudgment. 
On the whole, then, this branch of the argument may 
be described as an inconsequential deduction from a 
precarious inference. 

3. With regard to the Patristic argument, it should 
be noted that its utmost limit (in the person of Ter- 
tullian) carries us back no earlier than the beginning 
of the third century—at least let us say, an hun- 
dred years after the Apostolic age: a period not too 
pure to develop the fantastic heresy of Montanism, 
which carried away Tertullian himself. 

4. Of the Ancient Liturgies, too, we should not 
forget that it is not pretended that they are earlier 
than the beginning of the third century, while it is 
almost certain they were not committed to writing 
before the middle of the fourth century. Moreover, 
“the later additions are so interwoven with the 
older parts that they cannot be separated without 
destroying the Liturgies altogether.” (Jacob.) Hence 
we have no solid grounds for considering any particu- 
lar parts to be as old even as the end of second cen- 
tury. ‘‘We have no authentic evidence of their con- 
tents in their original form.” (See Canon Luckok’s 
« After Death,” p. 105-7.) 

5. Of the inscriptions in the Catacombs, we re- 
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mark, that of the 6,000 which are referred to the first 
four centuries of the Christian era, very few have 
any reference to prayers for the dead; and of those 
which do, we have seen none from the four most an- 
cient Catacombs, those namely of Priscilla, Domi- 
tilla, Praetextatus, and St. Agnes. The testimony of 
the Catacombs in support of this practice among 
the early Christians does not, therefore, at farthest, 
ascend higher than the beginning of the third cen- 
tury; it cannot be considered proved to ascend so 
high. 

When, therefore, it is asserted that this use of 
prayers for the dead is primitive and catholic, we 
must insist that there is no proof of a greater an- 
tiquity than the third century; that the proofeven of 
this is doubtful; and that if we dismiss this doubt 
there still lies a gulf of 100 years between the first 
traces of its use and the Apostolic Age. And we 
must insist, further, that that very Nicene Age, which 
was then beginning, was fruitful in the germs of 
nearly every erroneous and strange doctrine which 
came to flower and fruit in the Romanism of the 
Middle Age. Justification by almsgiving, the opus 
operatum view of the sacraments, the sacerdotal 
view of the ministry, intercession of saints, the 
objective presence in the Eucharist, Mariolatry, pic- 
ture worship, Purgatory, Asceticism, enforced celib- 
acy of the clergy—all are found in germ, more or less 
developed, in that age which first shows prayers for 
the dead in use. It is true, as the Bishop of Peter- 
borough has lately said, that ‘‘ We cannot afford to 
make a present to the Church of Rome of nearly all 
the early fathers;” but, as little can we afford to 
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bind the early fathers as a millstone about our neck, 
and to drown ourselves in the depth of the sea. 
It may be freely admitted that an aspiration such 
as that which Paul made on behalf of Onesiphorus, 
or such simple prayers for peace and rest as are 
found in the Catacombs, or even such prayers as 
are found in the Liturgy of St. Clement, already 
quoted, or such as the following from Bishop Ken 
(Lee, p. 171), appear harmless enough:— | 
“OQ my God, let it be thy good pleasure to put a 
period to sin and misery, to infirmity, sickness and 
death; to complete the number of Thine elect, to 
gather both living and departed again together, to 
hasten thy kingdom of glory, that I and all who 
wait for Thy living breath, whether they be in the 
flesh or sleeping in Christ, may in the Church tri- 
umphant, eternally love, praise and glorify Thee, 
Father, Son, and Holy Ghost, God blessed forever- 
more. Amen.” But it is well for us to ask our- 
selves whether the History of Doctrine does not 
conclusively prove that this practice, once intro- 
duced, inevitably advances to superstitious and an- 
ti-scriptural ground—whether the doctrine of Pur- 
gatory has not, as a matter of fact, always followed 
in the wake of the use of prayers for the dead. Pur- 
gatory was not indeed formally promulgated till the 
Council of Florence (1439), but traces of it appear 
in the writings of Tertullian, Cyprian, Ambrose and 
Augustine. By Gregory the Great it was greatly 
developed, and finally reached its perfect fruit of 
Sodom in the Middle Ages. Thus, prayers for the 
dead were at first only offered for the faithful; but 
already, in A.D. 370, we find Epiphanius insisting 
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that they were beneficial to sinners as well as to 
the just. The same development is traceable be- 
tween the very guarded doctrine of Overall and 
Andrewes, on this subject, and that of the non-juring 
Divines of half a century later. In like manner we 
have seen in our day the Tractarian writers advance 
from the simple view of Usher and Taylor to the 
belief in Purgatory, avowed by Dr. Pusey and the 
later Ritualists. 

Thus there seems to be a law of development 
traceable in these three typical periods of theologi- 
cal thought, which goes far to establish a logical 
connection between the use of prayers for the de- 
parted and the notion of some sort of a purgation of 
the soul after death. Bossuet was probably correct 
in his diagnosis of the case. He declared that the 
belief that souls are to suffer penalties in the inter- 
mediate state is the reason why the Church offers 
prayers for the dead. 

Is it not here that we must seek the reason for the 
silence of Holy Scripture on this subject ? Because, 
however innocent such a practice may seem, as e. g., 
in the form in which we find it in the third century, 
yet it really contains the germ of superstition and 
error. That silence is very noteworthy and most 
significant. Amid so much on the subject of prayer, 
both from our Lord and His Apostles, why was there 
no reference to prayer for the dead? Amidsomany 
examples, why not one in the Old and New Testa- 
ment of a prayer for the dead? Amid so many 
different classes enumerated by the Apostle, for whom 
we should pray, why no mention of this vast category 
of departed souls? If any, then, justify the practice 
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by the Vincentian canon (quod ubique, quod semper, 
quod ab omnibus), we respectfully suggest that the 
Apostles be included in the guod ab omnibus, the 
Apostolic age in the guod semper, and the Churches 
of Jerusalem, Ephesus, Corinth and Antioch in the 
guod ubique. 

Finally, the general considerations by which this 
practice is supported, appear to me to have little 
force: 1. The commemoration of the dead, with the 
thanksgiving for their good example, as we find it 
in the Liturgy of the Church of England, preserves 
the truth and reality of the communion of Saints 
equally as well as this custom. 2. The supposed 
importance of prayers for the dead, as a safeguard 
from the negation of Hell, entirely disappears when 
we confine ourselves to the przmzztzve custom of pray- 
ing only for the sazzts who are in joy and felicity. 
3. The argument from charity loses all its force for 
the same reason, inasmuch as if the departed are in 
joy and felicity with Christ, they cannot need our 
prayers. Augustine declared that the martyrs 
“needed not our prayers, and ought not to be 
prayed for,” since they were admitted immediately 
into the glories of Heaven, and Cyprian said we 
should offer not prayers but praises for them. We 
believe that through the merits and intercession of 
Christ, every disciple of His shall be admitted at 
death into the joy of His Lord—at least into that 
Paradise to which the dying thief was received the 
very day of his decease. 

Those for whom the heart might yearn to pray, 
are they who depart hence leaving zo evidence of 
repentance and faith in Christ; but przmzteve tradztion 
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forbids us to pray for them. Yet, once tell men they 
may pray for their deceased friends who have fallen 
asleep in Jesus, and they will soon be found pray- 
ing for those who have left no reasonable hope that 
death was for them such a peaceful rest. (Thus Dr. 
Littledale encourages prayer for all who have not 
“resolutely set their wills to do evil, and to resist 
God.”) And so the opinion gains ground that 
through the prayers of friends men may escape in 
the next world the consequences of a neglect of re- 
pentance in this. Here I find a grave objection to 
prayers for the dead; the practice seems to tend 
surely to the prevalence of such opinions as will 
diminish the solemnity of the present probation, while 
there is most urgent need to zucrease and zutensify 
the popular sense of its solemn significance. 

If any is disposed to demur to this consideration, 
on the ground of a belief in future probation, which, 
under Dorner’s leadership (seconded by Godet) has 
gained ground in our day, I would remind him that 
if there is any force in the argument sought to be 
drawn from Scripture in favor of that opinion, it 
holds good for those who have not had opportunity 
of salvation here, and for them primitive and so- 
called Catholic tradition forbids us to pray. 


It may be permitted to add a few words as to the 
position of the Church of England and her American 
daughter on the subject of this paper. It is admitted 
and deplored by our modern Ritualists that the Prayer 
Book contains no distinct prayer for the dead. (See 
Lee, p. 149, and Procter, zdem.) It is sought, how- 
ever, to find a refuge from this calamity in ‘“‘ the In- 
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vocation ” in the Communion Office, where prayer is 
made that ‘(we and all thy whole Church may ob- 
tain remission of our sins”: upon which it is ob- 
served that as part of the church is numbered among 
the dead, this prayer includes the dead as well as 
the living. (Maskell in Lee, p. 155.) Another crumb 
of comfort is found in the Burial Office, where peti- 
tion is made that “we, wzth all those that are depart- 
ed in the true fatth of Thy Holy Name, may have our 
perfect consummation and bliss, both in body and 
soul, in thine eternal and everlasting glory.” 

With how much reason these two prayers are 
thus interpreted, may be judged when it is remem- 
bered that in the first Prayer Book of Edward VI. 
the Burial Office contained no less than four prayers 
for the departed soul; and the Prayer for the Whole 
State of Christ’s Church had this petition for those 
who “‘rest in the sleep of peace”: “ grant unto them 
. . thy mercy and everlasting peace, &c.” But 
when the Book came to be revised a few years after 
the title of the Prayer was altered to ‘For the 
Whole State of Christ’s Church mzlitant here on 
earth,’ and these prayers were, every one of them, 
stricken out; nor have they ever been restored. 
Nor is this all. Whereas in the ancient office the 
_words were ‘“‘that we azd all those that are depart- 
ed hence in the faith of thy holy name may have 
our perfect consummation and bliss,” which means 
that they as well as we, etc., it was altered to “‘ we, 
with all those, etc.” Why? No doubt in order 
to preclude that other interpretation, and to signify 
no more than this, viz.: that we may have the 
same perfect consummation and bliss which is al- 
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ready assured to those who have departed in the 
true faith. 

The following is from Archbishop Whitgift in 
answer to Cartwright: 

‘“‘In saying that these words, gathered out of some 
of the prayers, ‘that we with this our brother,’ etc., 
import prayer for the dead, you do but quarrel: 
when we say that we, with Abraham, Isaac and 
Jacob, may reign in thy kingdom, do we pray for A., 
I. and J., or rather wish ourselves to be where they 
are? In like manner, when we say ‘that we with 
this our brother, and all other departed in the true 
faith of thy holy name, may have our perfect con- 
summation and bliss both in body and soul,’ we pray 
not for our brother and others that be departed in 
the true faith, but we pray for ourselves, ‘that we may 
have our perfect consummation and bliss, as we are 
sure those shall have which die in the true faith.” 
OW ks); 0:.365,. Vol: IITs P::S.) 

More than this. Not only was every prayer for 
the dead stricken out, but a Book of Homilies was 
set forth by authority and ordered (in the XXXVth 
Article) to be read in churches in which the practice 
of praying for the dead is condemned as unscriptural 
and vain: ‘‘ Neither let us dream any more that the 
souls of the dead are anything at all holpen by our 
prayers.” (p. 311.) 

Notwithstanding all this, it was held by the eccle- 
siastical courts in the Brecks Case, 1838, that the 
practice has not been expressly prohibited by the 
Church of England, at any rate not so clearly as to 
subject to ecclesiastical censure a person erecting a 
tombstone with the inscription, ‘‘ Pray for the soul 
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of A. B.” Bishop Barrington of "Durham, Bishop 
Wilberforce of Winchester, and very recently the 
eloquent Bishop of Peterborough, have taken a sim- 
ilar position, viz.: that prayers for the dead, when 
not connected with the doctrine of Purgatory, are 
not positively prohibited by the Church of England. 
How far such individual judgments upon the tech- 
nical legal question whether the practice, though 
discouraged and pronounced vain and unscriptural, 
is absolutely prohibited, should outweigh the decided 
action taken by the Church in rooting out of her ser- 
vices every prayer and every phrase which involved 
it, we leave our readers to judge. 

A recent advocate of a cautious use of the prac- 
tice finds in the expressions from the prayer-book 
referred to above, ‘‘a manifestation of the desire 
which the Revisionists must have felt to preserve, 
if they possibly could, here and there in the public 
service, some trace of the primitive practice.” (Canon 
Luckock: ‘‘After Death,” p. 43) 

In other words, after relentlessly expurgating 
those beautiful prayers for the departed, which in- 
volve no notion of purgatory, and carefully altering 
the very title of the Prayer for the Whole State of 
Christ’s Church, to exclude any possible extension 
of its signification to the Church in the intermediate 
state, and altering the only phrase in the Burial Serv- 
ice which could still offer a refuge for the opinion, we 
are to suppose that the Reformers were still desirous 
to preserve, if they possibly could, some trace ofa 
custom so primitive and catholic! This is very 
much like a judge saying to the executioner, ‘“‘ Cut 
off the prisoner’s head, but, if possible, preserve some 
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traces of life, for he is very dear to me.” The same 
writer argues that, however wrong it may be to re- 
introduce such prayers into our public service, there 
can be no objection to their use in our przvate devo- 
tions. That is to say, if we shut the thief out of the 
door, there can be no harm in letting him in by the 
window ! 

How completely out of harmony the advocates of 
this practice really are with the Prayer Book as it 
now is, is seen in the statement made by one of their 
American leaders,* with particular reference to it, 
that the Church service has fallen among thieves 
who have stripped her of her raiment, leaving her 
half dead. 


* Rey. Morgan Dix, S. T. D. 


CORRESPONDENCE. 


To the Editor of the New York Times. 

My attention has been called to a communication 
signed ‘“ X.”, which appeared in your columns on 
May 30, which does injustice to my friend, Dr. McKim, 
and puts ‘‘ his supporters” in this diocese (especially 
myself) in a false position. I therefore beg leave to 
give some facts which will disprove the charge that 
‘‘ we intended to keep secret his views, if we could,” 
and which will place Dr. McKim in the right light 
before the public. 

I was very desirous to have Dr. McKim elected tothe 
office of Assistant Bishop of Virginia, believing that 
he was the best man for the place. But having heard 
it said that he held erroneous views on the question 
of future punishment, I wrote and asked him to state 
what his views really were—the subject never hav- 
ing been discussed between us. 

Dr. McKim sent the enclosed reply, which was 
written to me individually, and which I am sure he 
intended to be private, and never contemplated its 
being read in the Council of the diocese; nor did I 
intend so to use it. But when his opinions were 
challenged by a member of the Council, knowing 
that Dr. McKim had no wish to conceal them, and 
remembering that he had so expressed himself in 
the letter itself, I felt that in justice to himself and 
to the diocese, I was at liberty to read a part of it, 
which part I regarded as the gist of his argument, 
and that all the rest was but an elaboration. I now 
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regret that I did not read the whole of the letter, as 
Iam confident in that case his position would not 
have been so grossly misunderstood as it has been. 
And accordingly, having obtained his consent, I now 
ask The Times, in justice to all parties, to publish the 
entire letter, which disposes of the unworthy insinu- 
ations against its author. 

Your correspondent ‘“‘ X.” goes on to speak of a 
‘“McKim movement” in our late Council. If there 
was an organized movement to elect anybody, I did 
not know it, and I do know that Dr. McKim was 
nominated by the Rev. Mr. Powell spontaneously, 
without any preconcert whatever. 

R. J. MCBRYDE, 
Rector Grace Memorial Church, Lexington, Va. 

WEDNESDAY, June 13, 1883. 


NEw YORK, March 8. 

My DEAR BROTHER: I have been on the sick list 
for a week, otherwise I should have answered your 
letter sooner. 

You ask my belief with reference to the awful sub- 
ject of future punishment. I might answer in a word. 
I bow to the teaching of Jesus Christ and His Apos- 
tles absolutely. But that might appear an evasion. 
Let me say, then, I believe the wicked are reserved 
unto the judgment of the great day, when they will 
be judged according to the deeds done, not in the 
intermediate state, but in the body. I believe the 
sentence then pronounced will be final and irrevoca- 
ble, and that it will be to ‘everlasting punishment.” 
So far, all is clear. 

If you ask what is meant by everlasting punish- 
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ment you enter at once upon debatable ground. For, 
first, I do not think the Scriptures clearly teach that 
the wicked shall suffer torment for all eternity—on, 
on, absolutely forever; z.¢., I do not see it clearly 
taught (and Iam thankful I do not) that sin, and 
Satan, and hell, and the torments of the damned are 
as eternal as God Himself. And second, I incline 
to the opinion that a true exegesis, unshackled by 
philosophy or traditional beliefs, indicates that abso- 
lute immortality is the gift of God in Jesus Christ to 
all who ‘receive Him.” ‘The wages of sin is 
death; the gift of God is eternal life.” If this be the 
true interpretation, then it will follow not that God 
ultimately annihilates the wicked man, but that He, 
having suffered that indefinitely long punishment 
pronounced at the great day, “‘ dies,” “perishes” at 
last from conscious being. I find no difficulty in har- 
monizing this view with the most awful denuncia- 
tions of God’s Word. 

I have no hesitation in saying it seems to me the 
most likely interpretation, and I do not care who 
knows that I so regard it. But Ido not hold it as 
an article of faith; I should not presume to teach it 
dogmatically; I should not affirm positively—as I 
did in a sermon preached five years ago—that I be- 
lieve this the doctrine of Christ and His Apostles. I 
profoundly feel the folly of dogmatizing on such a 
theme; only so far as the Scripture leads me by the 
hand canI go. I unhesitatingly accept allits state- 
ments. But I hold back when I am required to ac- 
cept a certain interpretation of Scripture as a thing 
as sacred as Scripture itself. We are very much in 
the dark when we get upon such themes. Hence, my 
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practice is to use the words of Scripture in my teach- 
ing, no more, no less, and let the Holy Spirit apply 
them as He will. 

On the other hand, I refuse to allow that Scrip- 
ture binds me to believe in the absolute eternity of 
sin, and hell, and the devils, and the lostin hell. An 
absolute eternity of conscious woe in hell is not 
clearly revealed in Scripture, and I will not teach it; 
nor will I commend myself to any man’s good opin- 
ion by denying that sound exegesis seems to allow 
us to hope that evil will not be as eternal as the 
throne of God, and that the wicked may in a far-off 
eternity, having received the due measure of their 
deeds, and having refused eternal life, perish out of 
conscious being. 

I am, very truly yours, 
R. H. McKio. 

The Rev. R. J. McBRYDE. 

P. S.—Since writing the above, it occurs to me in 
perusing it, how vain it is to put one’s thoughts on 
such a subject on a sheet of note-paper. And another 
thing, we talk glibly of ‘‘eternity” and eternal pun- 
ishment, but do we know what these words mean? 
The Bible contains no definition of them, and I ap- 
prehend our whole conception of eternity must be 
not only vague, but incomplete and inaccurate. Is 
it any wonder, then, that we stumble in trying to 
draw out definite dogmas about it? We know this 
life is our probation. We know it involves a tremen- 
dous responsibility. We know that the penalty of 
rejecting Christ and resisting the Holy Spirit is ter- 
rible, and irreversible, irrevocable, and irremediable. 
What more do we know? What more do we need 
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to know? What more do we need to preach? Too 
much dogmatizing on this and other questions has 
made multitudes of unbelievers and hypocrites. But, 
my dear brother, I write all this only out of regard 
for your wishes. I would not have you misunder- 
stand my position. Neither do I desire you to vin- 
dicate nor explain it. My independence of thought 
and the sacredness of my convictions are of far 
greater import to me than any possible preferment. 
The position of honor which you desire for me is one 
I would not seek. Iam contented with the respon- 
sibilities of the ministry as I now hold it. In these 
days episcopal ambition ought not to be very hard 
to resist. If my supposed opinions on this subject 
stand in the way of my advancement, so be it, and 
so much the better for me. The honor would be 
great, but the burden would be heavy and the office 
hard to fill. Let me fill the humble place of a par- 
ish minister. It is honor and joy enough for me. 
And I think I can say I would not sacrifice the truth 
as God reveals it to me for forty bishoprics. 


—— = 
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